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common enjoyment of it impossible. Perhaps more real 
Christianity filters into the churches from the’ human 
nature outside than goes to human nature from the 


churches. 
# 


‘Te dead hand, as shown in such bitter condemnation 
in a will as that of Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson towards 
her daughter, smites more than its victim. It publishes 
what should be kept in the privacy of family skeleton- 
closets; it leaves a testator in the unenviable position of 
having delivered a blow without the courage of sustain- 
ing its return; and, however just the condemnation, it 
reacts on the judge with the burden of vindictiveness and 
revenge. If such blow must fall, and we recognize its 
necessity in some cases, let it fall with a sad sincerity, 
with only such explanation as may barely suffice to meet 
legal necessities, and without one unnecessary word. To 
immortalize dissension and fatalize hatred is not calcu- 
lated to give peace at the last; and it may torment the 
spirit in some future sphere with unending remorse and 
hopeless repentance. If ever the counsel about heaping 
coals of fire on an enemy’s head has application, it is in 
the treatment of those who are to live after one’s death; 
and the original motive of such action, which was the 
opposite of that which Paul used in quoting it, will 
satisfy any desire to inflict deserved penalty. There could 
be no keener punishment than the burning rebuke of an 
inalienable obligation. 
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Loup complaints are heard on every side concerning 
the lack of grace and accuracy in the specimens of Eng- 
lish composition offered by candidates for degrees in our 
American colleges. But why criticise the students for 
faults that are common to the writings of some of our 
best-educated men and women? ‘Take, for instance, the 
words “would” and “should,” “will” and “shall.” 
There are certain definite rules, well understood by every 
well-taught schoolboy, which are violated every day by 
men of high standing. The President of the United 
States, ex-President William H. Taft, and United States 
Senator Elihu Root are well educated men, and yet in 
a recent daily paper, within a space six inches square, 
the President and the Senator are reported as putting 
‘“‘will” in the place of “‘shall,’’ and the ex-President as 
saying ‘‘would’’ when he should have said “should.” 
To give one sample, the President was reported as writ- 
ing, ‘I will miss you more than you will miss me.” 
Evidently he should have written ‘‘shall’’ in the place 
of the first “will.” Dr. C. W. Eliot once said that the 
finest accomplishment for any one was the ability to 
read and write his native language correctly. No one 
better than he illustrates the truth of that saying, but 
every day graduates of our universities seem to show by 
their use of the English language that they have taken 
counsel not of Eliot, but of Dogberry, who said, “‘to 
read and write comes by nature.” 


as 


THE reference of events to the will of God may arise 
from a devout sense of Providence, but it may also be 
a thoughtless sort of devoutness which runs close to 
blasphemy. What we call the will of God, which some- 
one else knows to be the self-will of man, puts us into an 
awkward dilemma. Is it the will of God that a life should 
be lost by reason of a disregard of every indication of the 
will of God? It is the will of God that men should follow 
the laws which are shown to lead to good health; if a 
man disregards these laws and brings upon himself ill 
health and premature death, can the result be called the 
will of God? On the contrary, the event shows what the 
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will of God was, but it also shows emphatically that 
that will was not done, but undone. The will of God it 
is that brings on us the consequence of our choice, but 
when we have taken it, we cannot say the consequence 
was the will of God. Good people, in their pious reference 
of affliction to a divine will, are unconscious how often 
that reference produces anything but pious feelings in the 
breast of the sufferers. And their revolt is just. The 
consolation involves a false comfort and a twisted course 
of cause and effect, and it. is oblivious of the real sources 
of evil. In candid truth, when we hear the words “Thy 
will be done” repeated with reference to what has come 
about by flouting and disobeying God’s will or by shut- 
ting the eyes to its plain direction, they stick in the 
throat. ‘‘Would God Thy will were done” would suit 
the case better; and this is the sense the phrase has in 
the Lord’s Prayer, from which it is torn in a way which 
reverses its meaning. ‘Why did God afflict us?” The 
reply should often be flat, ““He didn’t.” 
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WONDERFUL stories grow out of irresponsibility. They 
put their puzzles of supernatural seemings because their 
authors know they will not be held to any strict account 
for them. They do not grow readily in a soil not rich 
in credulity or willingness to accept things without ques- 
tion. If men face them and cross-examine them, they 
fade and shrink. They are almost never heard among 
people used to strict and careful investigation, though 
belief in marvellous things would seem to be specially 
needed by such people. We are reminded of the sea- 
captain and his serpent, of whom Mr. Hissey tells in 
the charming book lately quoted. After hearing about 
the sea-serpent, Mr. Hissey asked, ‘‘Did you record it 
in your log?” “Not I. You see,” the captain replied, 
“another captain of our company had seen a sea-serpent, 


‘only a much bigger one than mine and he noted the fact 


in his log. Now when our people saw the log, they said 
to him, ‘Captain, if you see any more sea-serpents, you 
won’t get another ship.’ He never saw another.” 


Tides. 


In the physical world there are tides of many kinds; 
some are regular and periodic, some are cataclysmic and 
sporadic, and some are great oceanic currents that sweep 
around the world. There are aerial tides and currents, 
also; some made visible by clouds and vapors, and some 
silent and invisible, sweeping about the globe with tireless 
and beneficent energy. 

There are permanent trade-winds, ocean currents that 
never fail, and tides of undeviating regularity. The wise 
‘man seeks to know how he can steer his transient for- 
tunes into the permanent currents of the spiritual world. 
But there are other currents that are not permanent. 
They are called tidal waves, and are caused by abnormal 
upheavals of the bed of the ocean, attributed to earth- 
quakes or sub-oceanic volcanoes. These have their 
analogues in popular excitements and manias that have 
no definite relation to’permanent increments of progress. 
In every department of life such things may be noted, 
especially in politics, religion, and the social democracy. 
In the religious world we have frequent illustrations of 
one fact, and are likely in the near future to have more of 

em. 

The religious ‘“‘revival’” of 1857 was a remarkable 
phenomenon of this kind. It was spontaneous, and was 
carried at high tension, without the interposition and 
management of revivalists of any kind. Indeed it was 
largely a layman’s revival, carried on without the leader- 
ship and control of the ministers. It followed the 
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“hard times” of 757. It was emotional, sentimental, 
and undogmatic; it was irrational to the last degree, and 
there can never be another one like it; and yet it was 
beneficial, because it was a high tide of optimism. Let 
us describe a meeting. At eight o’clock of a winter’s 
morning a stranger entered a city church where service 
was being held. A congregation of nearly a thousand 
people were singing, with full hearted fervor, “Out on an 
ocean all boundless we ride.” Excepting the mention of 
“the harbor of heaven,’”’ which is the destination, and an 
ascription of praise to God at the end of the voyage, there 
is not in the hymn a religious suggestion from g 
to end, and yet the enthusiastic singing of it by that con- 
gregation was a great musical event, to be compared 
only with the “‘Hallelujah Chorus,” and the cause of an 
emotional uplift such as is felt but once in a life-time. 
There is not a word in it about sin, sorrow, penitence, 
atonement, or any doctrinal allusion, but there is in it 
a joyous expression of confidence and hope. The wind 
rises, the storm roars, but under “the loud creaking sail”’ 
the ship plunges through stormy winds and angry waves 
towards the peaceful port of heaven. With an outburst 
of confidence, the congregation, with all its might, brings 
the hymn to its triumphant conclusion,— 
“Glory to God: we will shout evermore; 
We're home at last, home at last.” 


The hymn, toned down somewhat, may be found in the 
“Hymn and Tune Book,” published by the American 
Unitarian Association; but the hymn, as printed there, 
does not even suggest the tumult of emotion that at- 
tended its first appearance as a revival melody sixty years 
ago. The hymn ended in that early morning meeting, and 
the congregation settled down to await the movements of 
the spirit. 

In swift succession there came prayers, testimonies, 
and exhortations. There were no threats, no denunciations 
of wrath, and there was no leadership and no manage- 
ment such as have been such marked features in the 
campaigns of Moody and Sarikey, Chapman and Alexan- 
der, and the orgies presided over by “Billy” Sunday. 
Soon new voices are heard; young men and maidens are 
moved to begin the religious life by open confession, and 
a wave of tender emotion sweeps over the congregation 
as some one begins softly to sing, “There are angels 
hovering round’’; this is repeated three times, then is 
added “To carry the tidings home’’; this also is repeated 
three times, then is added “To the new Jerusalem.” 
By this time the doors of the supernal world seem to be 
opened, with the confident belief that messages are pass- 

to and fro between this house of prayer and the 
saints in heaven. More testimonies are heard. “The 
Shining Shore” is sung, and promptly at the close of the 


’ hour, the congregation is dismissed, and goes into the 


outer world of reality. 

Three times a day for several weeks these meetings were 
held, and then society resumed its wonted course, and the 
great spontaneous revival of 1857 was over. Nothing 
like it has come since that time, and may never come 
again; but, in the opinion of the writer, something similar 
to it in spontaneity and general scope, some sweeping 
tide of emotional religious excitement, is due to occur 
ern een: Se PERG a ear cine, Xt fiiere soa 
cane a period of widespread depression in business 

airs. 

Prior to 1857 the country had been swept for ten or 

years by reforms, genuine and fantastic; by 
manias, moral and immoral; by delusions, theoretical 
and practical. There was no village that had not been 
moved by some such as the Second Advent, 


women’s rights, dress reform, Bloomerism, Spiritualism, 
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abolitionism, phrenology, Thomsonianism, hydropathy, 
the Grahamite reform, Mesmerism, Fourierism, homce- 
opathy, the war with Mexico, and other more or less 
exciting topics. Of all these things, the people were 
weary; distrust of old doctrines was in the air, and there 
was a great hungering and thirsting for the things not 
seen that are eternal. 

Something like this is in the mind of the people to-day. 
It is as yet largely subconscious, but it is likely to come 
to expression at any time when the negative mood which 
is dominant everywhere is swept aside by some uprush- 
ing tide of spiritual affirmation; and the religious revival 
that will come with it will not need the wonderful, mag- 
netic hands of Dr. Chapman, which were photographed 
in Australia and sent around the civilized world as an 
advance announcement of the coming of the Holy Ghost. 
To some extent, ethical passion will be a pervasive strain 
in the uplifting impulse; but the main stress will be laid 
on the reality of spirit and the invocation of help from 
the God of all comfort. G. B. 


The Aeroplane in Theology. 


The most wonderful and significant conquest by man 
since he occupied this planet is the conquest of the air. 
The realm which was known has, by this conquest, be- 
come a really new realm. It was known, but not entered 
on; and what was known did not have due effect. Now 
there cannot fail to follow irresistible deductions from the 
fact that men navigate the heavens, have already 
established regular traffic and lines of travel through the 
air, have made a science of what was largely mystery, 
and announce future triumphs, which are accepted as a 
matter of course, though only a few years ago, it was 
authoritatively proved by expert demonstration that a 
heavier-than-air flying-machine was as impossible as 
squaring the circle. 

Whatever important developments of a practical 
nature may follow this opening of a new realm, there are 
certain consequences of a theological nature which already 
appear. The navigation of the air will drive angels into 
human companionships and within human apprehension. 
Although it has long been suspected that angels were 
not winged creatures, who, in favored times past, con- 
veyed messages to certain individuals, accrediting them 
with divine authority, informing them of divine favor, 
and furnishing invincible evidence to hesitant believers 
that they were better than human, yet the suspicion was 
only a suspicion. Although their reality has for a great 
many people been purely a symbolical reality, yet in 
certain connections they could not quite bring themselves 
to put the symbolic interpretation in place of the literal 
accounts. Certain exceptions had to be kept; and, with 
reference to the most important events in the Gospels, 
it is still perilous to make the angelic evidence of them too 
figurative. But the matter of flying through the air is 
now made clear. Those who can accomplish this wonder 
are well known, and their number is increasing. And 
though they are brave and worthy men, and in some 
cases courageous and admirable women, no one claims 
that they are angels. They have wings, and, though in 
construction remarkable, yet it is not pretended that 
they are of the kind hitherto indispensable for heavenly 
visitants. People who fly through the air nowadays 
are just like other people, and attain no higher rank in 
character for their enterprise; and their wings are made 
of wood and canvas and metal, and beat the air by virtue 
of gasolene engines. It isall very simple and matter-of- 
fact. Here are people doing what only angels could ever 
be supposed to do, and doing the one thing which proved 
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their doers to be angels, and yet they are not angels at 
all, and their wings are manufactured on earth, not 
grown in heaven, and what they do any one can do who 
knows how, without being good at all. 

This might seem to be a shock to people who have 
staked their all on getting their confidence in heavenly 
things through angels who fly down from heaven. But 
the happy thing about it is that the transfer has been 
made so naturally and so unconsciously that there has 
been no shock at all. It was prepared for ahead by the 
immigration of so many angels into human life, and their 
domestication, invisibly in human homes. And now that 
our idea of them has been driven in, so to speak, from 
the cold spaces of vacuity: to the genial companion- 
ship of human nature, we are not half so surprised as 
it might be thought we should be, that they were here all 
the time, and never could have been anywhete else. 
So every one will now look for angels on earth among 
people instead of in the heavens. That a man can fly 
will prove that he has a monoplane or a biplane, and has 
learned how to use it, and it will prove nothing else. 
And to prove that there are angels, one will be forced to 
look around him and not above him. ‘The necessity of 
showing angelic authority in this way will put a good 
many angels out of business, it is true, but it will make 
the industry a good deal more popular, nevertheless, 
than it has ever been, and we shall see a good many more 
angels than men ever saw before, for the possibility 
of being angels, or at least of having the companionship 
of angels, will be within general reach. Heavy harps, 
and cold gold crowns, and wings incapable of lifting those 
who wear them, no longer being requisite, and a most 
unattractive journey no longer being compulsory, people 
will begin learning the angel art who would never have 
thought of it before. They will find that good thoughts 
travel through the air and lift them, with whatever 
weights they carry, as the old-fashioned kind of angel 
never could do. ‘They will find that a simple change 
of temper from bitter to sweet will levitate them with 
truly magic suddenness. ‘hey will not only learn thus 
to fly themselves, but they will set others flying, too; and 
the secret, not being patented, will spread, so that any one 
with the least sense in the world can begin the fascinating 
experiment of being an angel. People will not sing, “I 
want to be an angel, and with the angels stand,’’ for they 
will just be angels, and stay standing just where they were 
before. 

When one starts thinking how much the aéroplane 
will change men’s ideas of theology, there come to mind 
so many changes that one quickly loses count. But a 
change, which is the companion to the first we have men- 
tioned, may be suggested. When we get through living 
here, we shall not have to go through the sky to reach the 
heaven of the hereafter. We know no human body 
could rise of itself, alive or dead, up into the air. The 
aéroplane has shown us that. ‘The men who have nearly 
frozen to death flying over the Ips, prove that heaven 
does not lie in that direction. Believing that Christ 
ascended up into heaven and sits on the right hand of 
the throne of God, isn’t helped by pictures of an ascension 
of a mortal body. The aéroplane makes that picture too 
absurd to be poetic. Faith in immortality does not rest 
on any such grounds. The aéroplane has banished the 
insecure representation, and turned us to a deeper founda- 
tion. As the sky is no longer the realm of angels, but 
the earth, so it is no longer the abode of the spirits of 
just men made perfect. They are in a spiritual realm, 
and we shall join their noble company according as we 
learn and practise the laws of that realm. As it was 
said of old, though not yet realized, ‘The kingdom of 
God is within;you.” 
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American Unitarian Hssociation. 
The New Hymn Book. 


The appearance of the New Hymn and Tune Book 
is an event of no small importance in the life of our 
fellowship of churches. Many societies have been long 
and impatiently waiting for the new book, but all have 
agreed that it is better that such a task should be done 
right than that it should be done quickly. 

Many heads and hearts and hands have contributed 
to the making of the Hymn Book. Itis not the product 
of any one mind. Its contents are fairly representative 
of the taste and judgment of our whole body. It is a 
real and vital expression of our collective life. The 
foundation of the new book is in the ‘‘Hymn and Tune 
Book”’ published by the Association in 1877. The new 
book is primarily a new edition of that tested and still 
acceptable volume. 

The first task of the Editorial Committee was to dis- 
cover just what hymns and tunes in the old book are 
still used and valued in our churches. A very careful 
inquiry, answered by a large proportion of our ministers 
and by many choir masters, revealed what hymns and 
tunes might be dropped without being seriously missed 
and what hymns and tunes had best be retained. The 
answers to this inquiry were tabulated and made the 
basis of selection. The Editorial Committee did not, 
that is, exercise its own judgment in the choice of the 
material in the old book which is included in the new 
edition. The committee simply recorded the votes of 
the ministers and interested people of our churches. If, 
then, any individual misses in the new edition some old 
favorite, he may be sure that it was dropped because an 
insufficient number of our people voted for its retention. 
On the other hand, if any one wonders why this or that 
hymn or tune was retained, he may assume that it is 
because a considerable number of his fellow-workers 
declared in writing that it was “indispensable.” As a 
result of this census, two hundred and forty-two of the 
hymns of the old book and one hundred and two of 
the tunes are retained in the new edition. 

The committee has endeavored to preserve the familiar 
associations of hymn and tune wherever such associations 
can be definitely determined. It has, however, been 
discovered that these associations differ materially. 
In all cases where the experience of the members of the 
committee was unlike, tables were constructed showing 
the musical settings of the hymns in the four books now 
most generally used in our churches. ‘These tables often 
disclosed the fact that there is no established usage in 
our older hymn books. Often the settings are not alike 
im any two books. - The association of hymns and tunes, 


that is, varies according to the book which one has here- 


tofore used and there is no general law or precedent. 

In the selection of new material the committee made 
very wide and thorough search through scores of hymn 
books ancient and modern. The notes made by the 
individual members of the committee were then collec- 
tively studied and compared, and sifting after sifting 
has produced a winnowed harvest of the best hymns and 
tunes that have come into existence since the 1877 book 
was issued. This winnowed harvest has then again been 
thoroughly gone over with the members of the Advisory 
Committee, eighteen ladies and gentlemen representing 
our experienced compilers, authors, ministers, and choir 
masters, who have been most generous in putting their 
knowledge at the disposal of our fellowship. In addition, 
as the book has progressed towards completion many 
ministers have had opportunity to study the material 
and to offer comment and suggestion. It is therefore 
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fair to say that whatever may be the merits or faults of 
the collection, they are thoroughly representative of the 
use, taste, and habit of our group of churches. 

It is not for me to point out what these merits or defects 
are, though as I have served as chairman of the com- 
mittee since its organization I am probably as keenly 
alive to them as any one can be. I want, however, to 
bear testimony to the industry and fidelity of my col- 
leagues, to their scrupulous desire to be thorough and 
just, and to their good-tempered tolerance of the whims 
or prejudices of the chairman. It is probably well known 
that the man who has had most to do with the making of 
the book is the Rev. Henry Wilder Foote. It is on the 
table of his office or in his little den on Bear Island on the 
Maine coast that the material has been spread out for 
study and comparison. He it is who has carried the 
heavy packages from city to city to consult ministers or 
organists or the members of the Advisory Committee. 
He has constructed the splendidly complete indexes, 
and while no member of the committee has shirked the 
hard work of proofreading, it is Mr. Foote who has put 
on the final approval. He has made countless visits to 
the University Press during the long months of type- 
setting and printing, and no plate has been accepted 
without his scrutiny. 

Beside all this labor it should be understood that Mr. 
Foote’s own judgment has probably had more to do with 
the actual selection of the hymns and tunes than that of 
any other individual. The three members of the Edi- 
torial Committee have indeed worked together in inti- 
mate and cordial co-operation, but it is well understood 
that they represent somewhat different points of view. 
It happens that each one of the three has in his own church 
and family used a different hymn book. Each, that is, 
has a different tradition about the contents of such a 
book and about the associations of hymns and tunes. 
One member of the committee is known to cherish what 
has been called an ‘‘academic’’ standard, and has been 
inclined to exclude the hymns that do not possess real 
literary merit and the tunes that cannot pass the favor- 
able judgment of the best musical authorities. This 
member of the committee also dislikes altered hymns, and 
believes in excluding hymns that cannot be used just as 
the authors wrote them. ‘The severity of his standards 
has been offset by the more generous and inclusive spirit 
of the second member of the committee, who has repre- 
sented the feeling that the words and tunes that have 
long been used and loved in our churches ought to be 
kept even ifthey do not conform to the highest stand- 
ards, and even if they have to be altered a bit to make 
them acceptable to our present theological conceptions. 
Naturally, these two judgments or traditions have some- 
times good-naturedly clashed, and then the third member 
has held the casting vote. 

Mr. Foote’s inheritances, tastes, and training have all 
fitted him for these responsibilities. He was brought up 
in the love of good hymns. His father and mother 
compiled the “Hymns of the Church Universal,” pub- 
lished in 1890. His aunt, Mrs. Tileston, and his uncle, 
Mr. Arthur Foote, compiled the “Hymns for Church 
and Home,” published by the Association in 1896 and 
familiar in many of our churches. He himself collabo- 
rated in the making of a collection of hymns for school 
use in Ann Arbor. He has long been an earnest student 
of hymnology, and he knows how to trace the origin of 
a hymn with the same instinct that guided Agassiz in 
the reconstruction of a fossil fish or Robertson Smith in 
the interpretation of a Semitic text. He has known, too, 
how to employ expert assistance. Our churches will 
probably never know how much they are indebted to 
the assiduous skill of Miss Mary P. Webster, who has 
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read every note of the musical text. In two instances 
where the committee was at a loss to discover appropriate 
tunes for hymns which they were anxious to include, 
Miss Webster has herself provided excellent and original 
settings. 

The new book will not help our common worship if 
it is handled ignorantly or heedlessly. If our ministers 
and our people give it the careful study it deserves, they 
will discover that the new hymns are almost without 
exception beautiful in form and imagery and modern in 
spirit and phrase. ‘The tunes are equally rich and noble, 
though as the musical sensibility of the great majority 
of people falls in these times behind their literary taste 
and discernment, the tunes are less likely to be appre- 
ciated. The Editorial Committee has realized that what 
it was putting together was not a work of art or an 
achievement in literature, but a good working tool, a 
means to an end much larger than itself. The selections 
have been made with a view primarily to their efficiency 
in the public worship of our churches. ‘The standard of 
the book is high but absolutely practicable. ‘Trivial verse 
and insipid music have indeed been rigidly excluded. 
The hymns are not sentimental or didactic, but noble 
expressions of religious devotion and spiritual fervor. 
The tunes have virility and distinction and at the same 
time are quite within the capacity of an ordinary congre- 
gation. 

With the aid of the New Hymn Book good congrega- 
tional singing ought to be as possible as it is desirable 
in every church of our fellowship. Of course it will fail 
in churches where there is no real religious vitality that 
craves expression. It cannot succeed in the face of 
ministerial neglect or choir autocracy, but if the matter is 
treated with sympathetic common sense our congrega- 
tional singing can become strong and worthy and we 
shall be freed from the reproach that in too many of our 
churches the people are only passive listeners. 

The efficient use of the new book requires a minister 
who will select hymns intelligently and an organist who 
can play the tunes correctly and with contagious enthu- 
siasm. It needs a reasonable readiness on the part of 
the people to take up and practise new tunes. Occasional 
comment by the minister on the beauty-or dignity of the 
hymns and the appropriateness of the musical settings 
will help in introducing the new book. Family use will 
then endear it and it will be gradually enriched with 
sacred associations. 

This hymn-book, if widely adopted and wisely used, will 
prove a unifying force and a spiritual impulse of incalcu- 
lable value in our communion. 

SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics. 


THE passage by the House of the bill repealing that 
clause of the Panama Canal act which provides for the 
exemption of American coastwise shipping from the 
payment of tolls, was assured on March 27, when the 
House, after a short but spirited contest, adopted a rule 
of closure, in order to hasten final action on the measure 
and hurry it to the Senate. The President's earnest 
recommendation for a prompt repeal of a provision of 
law which he and his advisers regard as a violation 
of treaty obligations, was accomplished in the face of 
bitter opposition from practically all the Democratic 
leaders in Congress, including Representative Under- 
wood, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and Speaker Champ Clark, who denounced the proposed 
curtailment of debate as ‘“‘gag rule.” With its trans- 
mission to the Senate, the bill faces even more determined 
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opposition than that which it encountered in the House. 
Senator O’Gorman, who has announced his hostility 
to the President’s plan of repeal as a surrender of rights 
to Great Britain and other foreign powers, at the begin- 
ning of the proceedings on the measure in the Senate, 
indicated his purpose to leave no means untried to retain 
for American shipping the favored treatment accorded 
in the existing act. 
a 

THE announcement of plans of retrenchment by several 
of the great railroad systems of the country, including 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, the New York 
Central & Hudson River, and the Pennsylvania, is caus- 
ing wide-spread discussion throughout the country. In 
certain quarters in Washington, there is an apparent 
disposition to regard the extensive reduction of working 
forces on various trunk lines as an attempt to influence 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which is considering the application of the railroad 
systems east of the Mississippi for leave to introduce an 
increase in rates. On the other hand, current statements 
by railroad managers, notably Daniel Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, plainly point to a depletion of 
resources which might well be regarded as a legitimate 
cause for drastic measures in an endeavor to curtail 
expenditures, even at the risk of a deterioration of service 
in both passenger and freight departments. 


& 


THE political crisis in Great Britain, as a result of 
Ulster’s violent opposition to the application of the pro- 
posed measure of Home Rule for Ireland, reached a grave 
point at the end of last week, when an unprecedented 
attack upon the king became a feature of the current 
discussion of the issue in the House of Commons and in 
the radicaf and liberal press. The intervention of the 
sovereign in the controversy between the government 
and the army officers who sought to resign their com- 
missions rather than take part in any administrative 
steps that may have been contemplated to prevent the 
employment of force by the Ulstermen, precipitated an 
animated protest from the labor benches in the House of 
Commons. For the first time in a century, the attacks 
upon the crown were received with a demonstration of 
approval from the government side, which must have 
caused a lively sensation at Buckingham Palace. The 
Unionists, exulting in the obstacle which had suddenly 
confronted the Cabinet in its resolute attempt to carry 
out its electoral pledge to the Irish people, made no 
secret of their conviction that the insubordination of the 
army had frustrated the Home Rule movement for the 
time being. 

a 

THE recalcitrant attitude of some of the highest army 
chiefs, including Field Marshal Sir John French, pre- 
cipitated the concrete issue in the House of Commons, 
“Shall the country be ruled by the army or by Parlia- 
ment?’ Radicals, laborites, and liberals united in the 
complaint that the army, as at present organized and com- 
manded, had proved its uselessness in a time of need, and 
a demand was voiced for a new order of things, whereby 
the army should be taken out of the control of the nobility, 
who heretofore, because of the low scale of pay in effect, 
have practically monopolized the commissioned ranks. 
The tenor of the discussions in the House indicated the 
proximity of a new general election, with the prospect 
that one of the issues to be presented in the forthcoming 
appeal to the people will be a radical reorganization of 
the army, in order to make it more representative of the 
nation and more responsive to its desires than it has 
proved to be in the present extraordinary situation. 
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THE deadlock between the House of Peers and the 
House of Representatives on the naval appropriations 
brought about a crisis in the Japanese Parliament, which 
was terminated on March 23 by the issuance of an imperial 
edict suspending the session until March 25, when Parlia- 
ment, in the usual course of events, would have reached 
an adjournment.. Thus the edict had the effect of a 
prorogation. Before the issuance of the edict, a grave 
situation had been precipitated by a series of bitter 
attacks upon the government, culminating in the intro- 
duction of a resolution to impeach the Cabinet, and by 
violent demands for energetic action against officers and 
civilians who had been accused of corrupt dealings in 
connection with the awarding of contracts for naval 
supplies. With Parliament out of the way, the emperor 
addressed himself to the task of forming a new ministry,— 
an undertaking which was beset with great difficulties, 
on account of the inflamed state of public opinion. 


s 


THE Federal forces at Torreon displayed unexpected 
powers of resistance, in spite of General Villa’s predic- 
tions of an easy victory for the Constitutionalists, and 
it even appeared at the beginning of the week that the 
decisive attempt of the rebel armies to reduce the Huer- 
tista stronghold might prove abortive after heavy losses 
of life. Side by side with its grim resistance at Torreon, 
the Huerta administration developed a financial and 
administrative vitality in Mexico City which augured 
ill for the early success of the Constitutionalists. It was 
apparent at the beginning of the week that the dictator, 
far from being in a helpless condition from the lack of the 
sinews of war, was rehabilitating his finances as the 
result of an agreement with the banks of Mexico City; 
and it even was predicted that he might soon undertake 
to pay the interest on foreign bonds which he defaulted 
two months ago. The newest events in Mexico City 
were being observed with great interest by the adminis- 
tration at Washington. 


Brevities. 


To be able to appreciate anything excellent reveals 
that something akin to that excellence also dwells in 
ourselves. 


We live most trulyin our emotions. Other things may 
interest our thoughts and engage our attention, reason 
may exhort and will control us, but the life of our feelings 
reaches deepest and remains the longest. 


From the words inscribed on the statue of Senator 
George F. Hoar near the City Hall in Worcester, we regard 
the following as most typical of the attitude and character 
of the man: “I believe that to-day is better than yester- 
day, and that to-morrow will be better than to-day.” 


Harvard University is going forward in earnest into the 
study of the history, languages, economics, and business 
affairs of the republics of South America. Already an 
endowed professorship of Latin-American history and 
economics has been established. This is a departure 
promising great and fruitful results. 


Mr. E. H. Wilson, familiarly known as “Chinese” 
Wilson, has made four journeys within the last fourteen 
years into the remotest portions of western China, as a 
shrub and plant hunter. As a result, it is said that he has 
brought into the gardens of Europe and America more 
new species of hardy trees and shrubs than were known 
there before. He has sent to the Arnold Arboretum, 
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near Boston, more distinct trees and shrubs than”are to 
be found native in the cool temperate parts of eastern 
North America. 


According to McClintock and Strong’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia 
of Biblical Literature,”’ it seems there are no less than 
sixteen books missing from the Old Testament which 
clearly ought to be there. At least, they are referred to 
in one place or another in the Bible as if they were genuine 
and true Old Testament books. 


One of the most needed factors and forces in human 
life is courage,—courage of thought, conviction, and action. 
Our constant prayer should be that we may live our lives 
courageously. We like audacity, whether in the good or 
evil life, far better than the attitude of timidity or the 
spirit of servility. A man should hold up his head and 
face the whole world with a brave heart. Says Emerson, 
“God will not be served by cowards.” 


According to a prominent Japanese critic, who is ‘‘a 
devout Christian believer,” the failure to Christianize 
Asia is because the typical American religion is too practi- 
eal and worldly, and does not recognize the value of 
religious work which cannot be shown by statistics. 
Americans, this critic says, put not so much stress upon 
truth itself as upon the influence which truth has upon 
politics and society, and ‘‘do not understand mystical 
religion.’ 


Mark Twain counted it as one of the milestones of 
progress when Elias Howe discovered that for five thou- 
sand years mankind had been, as he said, “threading 
the wrong end of the needle.’”’ A new epoch, of perhaps 
equal importance, opened when men discovered that the 
self-propelling car, the automobile, could run without 
rails if only the roads were good enough. ‘This is lead- 
ing to an extensive national movement to construct a 
trans-continental highway. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Service Pensions. 


To the Editor of the Christain Register:— 


The editorial note concerning service pensions for 
Unitarian ministers, and the appeal of Mr. Applebee, 
leave something more that needs to be said to clear up 
some confusion of thought on the subject. 

We have three distinct funds to be used for aged and 
destitute ministers :— 

1. The Society for Ministerial Relief, founded by 
Nathaniel Thayer and others, grants sums up to a 
limit of $500 to ministers at least fifty-five years of age 
who need assistance. ‘This is not a service pension. 

2. The Ministerial Aid Fund is held by the American 
Unitarian Association, and the income is distributed by 
the president and a committee, at their discretion, to 
worthy and distressed ministers and their families. ‘This 
is not a service pension fund. 

3. The fund for which Mr. Applebee appeals is strictly 
a service pension fund. The income is distributed to 
all ministers sixty-five years old who have had an active 
and honorable career of service of at least twenty years. 
This is a genuine service pension, given not as a gratuity, 
but as a deferred salary, honorably earned. 

This explanation is offered in the belief that many lay 
persons do not know all the facts, and that money has 
been or may be given for one fund when it is the inten- 
tion of the donor to give to another one. 

LirE MEMBER. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Passing of a Palm. 


Weary of my weakness 
In the race of life, 
Woefully defeated 
In its daily strife. 


Lo! I saw one passing 
With a spray of palm, 

And my soul sang in me 
A triumphant psalm. 


Victors of the ages 
Somehow seemed to be 
Through those glowing branches 
Reaching help to me. 


Saints and martyrs hailed me, 
Yea, the Christly One 

Sent His bidding through me,— 
“On to victory run!” 


What a flinching coward 
I had lately been! 

Oh, transforming power 
Of the holy green! 


Calm I rose to struggle, 
Victory in view. 
What a mighty marvel 
Just a palm may do! 
—Charlotte Fiske Bates. 


Real Things. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


The king in his counting-room, counting out his money, 
and the queen in the parlor, eating bread and honey, 
may seem to themselves at the time to be getting very 
close to some of the real things of existence. ‘‘Surely,” 
the king would argue, ‘‘hard cash has in it all the reality 
one could well ask for. All earthly values are translatable 
into terms of money, while money itself is irreducible; 
it is value reduced to its ultimate terms. It is, in other 
words, the greatest common divisor,-the least common 
multiple, and the only thing of universal and unques- 
tionable worth.’’ Or, on her part, the queen might say: 
“No, money is only a symbol, It stands for good things 
to eat and pretty things to wear; it is the medium where- 
by we obtain bread and honey and other desirable com- 
modities. Bread and honey and silk gowns are the real 
things.”’ ‘‘Not so,” interposes the court poet. ‘Food 
and apparel and all other things necessary to the body 
are but ministers to physical needs, and the physical 
frame is given us in order that we may turn it to our uses 
in making visible and audible and tangible the beautiful 
creations of the mind and spirit. These fair products 
of our inspiration are the real things.” ‘Be not too sure 
of that, my friend,” rejoins a cynical courtier. ‘What 
do you do with these fair products, as you call them, but 
make haste to carry them to market and sell them to 
the highest bidder? You inspired ones are never content 
until you have converted your poem or your painting, 
your statue or your tenor warblings, into cash; and then 
you go ahead and write more poems and paint more 
pictures, model more statues and warble more notes, for 
more cash. So, you see, money is the real thing with 
you, after all.” 

Opinions as to what is fundamental, what is real and 
ultimate and not based upon or resolvable into anything 
else, are, of course, almost as many as there are thinkers 
on the perplexing subject. By a process of reasoning 
little short of diabolical in its cunning, every virtue can 
be made to appear to strike its roots into a corresponding 
vice, and the whole structure of morals to be reared on a 
rotten foundation. Mark Twain tells, in one of his 
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autobiographic chapters, how he and Mr. Howells once 
beguiled the tedium of a railway journey between New 
York and Boston by demonstrating, in mock seriousness, 
and by what might appear to be unanswerable arguments, 
that every so-called generous and kindly act, even a 
fond mother’s tender care of her infant child, is, in the 
last analysis, prompted by self-interest, and hence an 
act of selfishness. In like manner the heroism displayed 
in the sacrifice of one’s life in a good cause is, of course, 
translatable by the cynic into that subtlest form of 
cowardice, the mortal dread of public censure of the con- 
trary course. If one but have the sour disposition and 
the mental and moral squint of an Apemantus or a 
Thersites, the most hideous aspect can be given any 
and every virtue; and the tragedy of it all is that the 
jaundiced observer is as sure that the color clothing the 
world to his view is the real color as the healthy person 
is convinced of the reality of those fairer hues in which 
he sees everything about him. In fact, it is a truism 
that the mentally diseased are much more immovably set 
in their opinions than are the sane. 

An incident of recent occurrence will illustrate how 
far astray a perverse disposition can carry one in the quest 
we are all engaged in for the things that are real and 
satisfying. A certain person, dwelling in a modest 
street among kindly but not socially prominent neigh- 
bors, conceived the notion that a larger and freer and 
more abounding life could be lived in a more spacious 
abode in a wider street more fashionably situated. The 
near contact of so many unstylish, unassuming folk, 
genuine and free from snobbery, had become irksome to 
this aspiring person of pitiably mistaken ideals; and, as 
it unfortunately happened that means were forthcoming 
for the desired change of scene, the change was made. 
But the habit of doing violence to what is truest and best 
in human relationships, having been once acquired, 
carried the victim onward to the logical and terrible end. 
A still bigger house and a more solitary grandeur ere 
long followed the first attempt to attain a fuller existence. 
Cravings, still persistent under abuse, for sympathy and 
affection and congenial companionship led to that foolish 
lavishing of unappreciated tenderness on pet animals 
that we have all witnessed on the part of persons hope- 
lessly deaf to human appeals for even a simple fairness 
of treatment. At last, having carried nearly to the ex- 
treme the process of sundering the human ties that would 
gladly have knit themselves firmly and enduringly if 
they had been given but half a chance, this woefully 
misguided seeker for the nobler realities of life began to 
entertain the belief, perhaps not wholly groundless by 
this time, thanks to repeated acts fatal to a cordial 
understanding with others, that the whole world had 
turned against her (the sex of the sufferer will have been 
guessed ere this); and so firmly rooted and strongly 
trunked and vigorously branched did this idea become 
that it soon gained possession of her whole mind. Melan- 
cholia followed; doctors and nurses were summoned, but 
unavailingly; despondency deepened; and one day the 
unfortunate person was arrested in the act of attempting 
to take her own life. After this it was but a short step 
to pronounced insanity; and so this quest for the real 
thing that should leave nothing more to be desired ended 
in an asylum for the mentally deranged, with no prospect 
of a reinstatement of the abused faculties of mind and 
heart. 

Such instances as that of this unnamed person help 
to make patent, if it be not patent enough before, the 
inevitability of disaster and ruin consequent upon all 
self-seeking, if persistently enough indulged in. So in- 
variably do the fruits selfishly clutched at turn bitter 
to the taste that many a sadly wise person has finally 
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acquired a reluctance to ask for even his just dues, 
knowing that contentment is not to be found in them 
when they are obtained, but rather a sort of shame 
and self-scorn at not having remained silent. Extremes 
meet, and all qualities tend, in the Heraclitean flux of 
things, to run into their opposites. Self-impoverishment 
has a strange way of turning out to be self-enrichment, 
and self-seeking ends in the worst kind of destitution. 
Our own seems often to come to us soonest when we run 
away from it. It has made itself plain to many that the 
seeming annihilation of death is the most enlarging and 
satisfying experience that can befall one. Indeed, one 
is often tempted, in this world of so much futile endeavor, 
to believe that the only really satisfying thing in life is 
the leaving of it. There is a certain finality and indis- 
putability about that performance that, in moments of 
weariness and disappointment, appeal to a reflective 
person most powerfully. At any rate, the reflective per- 
son is far from being ready to believe that the king and 
the queen in the nursery rhyme have hit upon the really 
real things. The maid in the garden, hanging out the 
clothes, is likely to be a good deal nearer to it than are 
their royal majesties. 
MaLpEN, Mass. 


Simplicity and Elaboration in Worship. 


BYA. \CxNe 


A recent article in the Register, on “Religious Nar- 
cotics,” suggests the form of worship frequently found in 
English chapels of our faith. It seems to be a happy 
compromise between the customary congregational usage 
here at home and the ritualism of the Established Church. 
Simplicity of worship may mean the bald austerity of a 
Friends’ meeting, as elaboration may mean the most 
ultra high-church ritualism; but the English Unitarian 
chapels in their manner avoid both extremes, and present 
a pleasing escape from the crudities of public extempo- 
raneous devotions, at the same time habituating their 
people to a high dignity of religious expression. 

The English people are much more fond of music than 
we are, as they are also much more fond of flowers; and 
their singing every Sunday, with such marked fervor and 
unanimity, not only the hymns, but the chants, joined to 
their reverent participation in the prescribed prayers, 
impresses one with the warmth and religiousness of the 
service. An English gentleman, whose brother is an 
M.P., said to an American visitor: ‘* We could not have 
an extemporaneous prayer in our chapel, could we? 
Why, our minister might have been ill the preceding 
night, and, in any case, we should not know what he 
would say.” 

It is probably true that the persistence of a more or 
less ritualistic service in our chapels over there is due 
to the almost irresistible influence and prestige of the 
Established Church, but it must be confessed that the 


clear and beautiful diction, united with the rarely spir- - 


itual sentiment of Dr. Martineau and other distinguished 
Unitarians of his type, formulated into prayers, does 
comfort and uplift as an extemporaneous prayer rarely 
can. At the beautiful little Unitarian chapel at Bourne- 
mouth, where the minister’s voice is such a one as 
Emerson said “the voice of a man who lives with God” 
should be, “like the murmur of the brook or the rustle 
of the corn,” one is caught up into sympathy with every 
turn of the service, and inwardly fed and chastened. 
Possibly some of our people here at home have feared 
that any enrichment of our service must mean a toler- 
ance of antiquated ideas. But nothing of that sort neces- 
sarily follows, and the English Unitarians are quite as 
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much “up to date” in theology and philosophy as our- 
selves, while their use of the most modern hymns, such 
as Gannett’s, Hosmer’s, Gill’s, Johnson’s, and Whittier’s, 
far exceeds our own. One need not abate a jot or tittle 
‘of the most robust conviction in order to add the most 
refined expression to modern worship. Indeed, it is the 
very lack of this latest inspiration of the Most High in 
the service of a sacred place, like that of Christ Church 
Cathedral at Oxford, which makes “the little rift within 
the lute” of its marvellous choir renderings, and causes 
one to long for a rational union of music and prayer. Is 
it not something of this sort which Mrs. Humphry Ward 
has expressed a desire for in one of her most recent novels? 

At the Ethical church, in London, there seemed to be 
great reverence among the crowded seats, and, while the 
“canticle,” sung by a choir with the utmost purity of 
tone, was a selection from Walt Whitman, and Dr. 
Coit’s address was what the average man would call 
secular, and the prayer was “‘silent,”’ the combination 
of rationalism and sanctity was beautifully achieved. 
The English people are more reverent than we are in all 
their worshipping assemblies. One likes it, and thinks 
regretfully of our lack. 

There are many people in our churches who ‘miss 
something” in our worship, who find it ‘‘cold,” but whose 
minds will not permit them to seek what they miss else- 
where at the cost of their convictions. The writer is 
hoping that his friend, who has long been a leading singer 
in one of England’s noblest cathedrals, but not in sym- 
pathy with the cathedral teachings, may now, on going 
to a liberal-London church, find there the union of com- 
mon sense and sensibility which we all desire. 


Spiritual Life. 


Spiritual rest and peace are found as a result of perse- 
verance through tribulation, not in exemption from tribu- 


lation. —H. C. Trumbull. 
ws 


Meditation illuminates, it warms, it invigorates; and 
by doing this it gives that inward proof of its own reality 
' which has been most highly prized by the most devoted 

servants of God.—Dr. Liddon. 


ed 


The highest state of religious life is when a man sacrifices 
every personal and worldly advantage, encounters every 
annoyance or peril, if need be, rather than be in the least 
untrue to what his soul believes the commandments of 


God.—J. Storrs Smith. 
a 


A soul in which the spirit.of a divine purpose is at flood 
glorifies everything it touches, enhaloes every place and 
act, lifts the meanest thing to be divine, sends the thrill of 
its energy through the dullest, puts life into that which 
seems death. Such a soul transfigures, if it may not 
transmute, everything it comes in contact with.—J. F. W. 


Ware. 
Js 


Opportunity, like air, surrounds us with equal pressure 
on all sides. It is always present. It literally haunts us 
with its insistent invitation to effort and achievement. 
We complain that we cannot win success because we lack 
opportunity. -Let us be frank enough with ourselves to 
admit that what we lack is not opportunity, but the wit 
to recognize opportunity when we see it, and the per- 
severance and industry to follow its lead after we have 
‘recognized it. We may lack sufficient wisdom or strength 
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to push opportunity to success, but this is not the fault 
of opportunity. We succeed or fail as we make effective 
or ineffective use of opportunity, and the cause of our 
failures can be located in ourselves.—M. Franklin Ham. 


5 


Would you infuse a new vigor into your lagging desires 
for good and once more set forth your aspirations after 
holiness upon an upward flight? Forget yourselves in 
toil and prayer and hope for mankind.—Charles Beard. 


ed 


To me this is the profoundest of all truths,—that the 
whole of the life of God is the sacrifice of self. God is 
love: love is sacrifice, to give rather than receive,—the 
blessedness of self-giving. . . . All the life of God is a flow 
of this divine self-giving charity —F. W. Robertson. 


The Truth concerning Unitarianism. 


BY DR. WALTER L. MASON. 


AN ANSWER TO R&v. W. A. SunpDay. 


Dr. Mason’s protest against certain statements made 
in Pittsburgh by the noted revivalist has received much 
attention, and we have been urgently asked to give it 
still wider circulation. Dr. Mason, speaking to the 
people of his own church in Pittsburgh, said :— 


I have been your minister for nearly fourteen years. 
You are my witnesses that in all that time I have never 
manifested anything but the utmost respect and good-will 
toward all churches. I have warm friends in all the 
churches, and personally I would suffer any abuse in 
silence rather than enter into a theological controversy; 
because I respect the faith of all sincere people, and 
because all people are going to come into a better under- 
standing of each other and greater similarity of thought 
even in religion, not by forcing creeds on other people, 
but by the influence of a common education lifting us all 
up into a better understanding of the truth. But since 
Unitarians and their faith are being denounced day after 
day in the most violent language before thousands of 
people in this city, and since I stand as one of the repre- 
sentatives of Unitarianism, I have no right to be silent. 

Let me say in the beginning that I have not the slight- 
est ill-will toward Mr. Sunday. I believe he is absolutely 
sincere and to the utmost of his ability he is living up to 
his light; but I have been asked so often what in Uni- 
tarianism kindles the anger of Mr. Sunday, that I wish 
to speak of that teaching which the revivalist opposes. 

First let me say a word concerning his assertion that 
Unitarianism is dying out. If that were true, there 
would be little use to learn what it is. Never in its com- 
paratively short history has the Unitarian Church grown 
as it has in the past decade. When I began my ministry 
twenty-five years ago there were 316 Unitarian churches, 
now there are 515 churches in this country. Of this 
number 36 have been added in the last three years. To 
consider the region near at hand: take the triangle in- 
cluding Buffalo, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. ‘Twenty- 
five years ago this region had but three Unitarian churches; 
to-day there are 14. 

The growth within our denomination is small com- 
pared with our growth outside denominational lines. 
Men like Emerson have gone far afield; Channing’s 
works have been translated into every European tongue; 
and the seed which the fathers have scattered abroad in 
faith and love is now producing the harvest. On the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the American 
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Unitarian Association, President Eliot launched a move- 
ment for an international congress of liberal churches— 
churches of the modern spirit and the Unitarian habit of 
mind, without regard to their names or earlier traditions. 

Around the Unitarian standard six sessions have been 
held in Europe and America. Thirty different nation- 
alities and sixty different church fellowships are repre- 
sented in this international congress. Among the speakers 
have been Harnack, Eucken, Paul Sabatier, and scores 
of the most famous scholars of Germany, France, and 
England. It has been estimated that one-fourth of the 
Protestant churches of Germany and one-third of the 
Protestant churches of Holland were represented in the 
congress when it met in Berlin, which means that they 
are in fellowship with Unitarians. ‘There are absolutely 
no facts to warrant the statement that the Unitarian 
Church is dying. When we consider who says it is, we 
are constrained to believe that ‘‘the wish is father of the 
thought.” 

However, it is not the size of our church which frightens 
and angers Mr. Sunday. It is rather the influence of 
Unitarianism on modern literature and in the historic 
and scientific method of education. Possibly he gives 
us more credit than we really deserve, but he is quite 
right that the trend of all modern education is in sym- 
pathy with Unitarianism and is away from his methods. 
Fifty years ago it was the custom for colleges to conduct 
revivals. For several weeks every winter class work was 
practically suspended in the attempt to convert the 
students. To-day, with the possible exception of some 
little sectarian institutions, there is not a college or a 
university in the land that would consider such an idea 
for a moment, not because there is less interest in religion, 
but because the subject has been given more thought. 
Eight universities have established departments of 
religious education, and forty universities and colleges 
have one or more professors devoting the entire year to 
religious education; and there is much less dissipation 
and idleness in college life, much more earnest and serious 
work now than when all was dependent on a few weeks’ 
emotional appeal. 

Mr. Sunday, like all others who wish to prejudice the 
uninformed against Unitarianism, makes use of the old 
stock misrepresentation: that the Unitarians do not be- 
lieve in or accept Jesus. Nothing could be more false. 
We do emphatically reject a very popular belief about 
Jesus, and we have never made any secret of that fact; 
but we believe so fully in him and in what he said that 
we cannot believe in the metaphysical theory which some 
of those who came after him built up about him. While 
our disbelief in the doctrine of the Trinity concerns us 
little, rarely ever thinking of it, our belief in Jesus and 
in the great truths which he revealed and our reverence 
for him are among the most sacred possessions of our 
hearts. 

Mr. Sunday is reported as saying, ‘‘ Jesus said, ‘I am 
the son of God’; if he was not, then he was aliar.’”’ Let 
me ask: When Christians use the Lord’s Prayer and 
say, ‘Our Father,” are they liars? ‘Theinspiring message 
of Jesus to the world was that man is the child of God 
and is, therefore, divine. So we stand in profound 
reverence before the man who sounds the height and depth 
of that nature so fully as to reflect in his face the glory of 
his Father. Mr. Sunday’s manner of addressing Jesus, 
even in his prayers, is so irreverent as to be shocking to 
Unitarians. 

To the man who knows, this old charge that Unitarians 
reject Jesus is only a popular subterfuge. There are 
other very vital points on which it is not so easy to appeal 
to popular prejudice. Mr. Sunday dislikes Unitarians 
because they believe that the only real salvation is ob- 
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tained through the development of character. “That is 
something more than faith or belief, it is something that 
requires time and the exercise of all the faculties of man’s 
nature; and from the revivalist’s point of view the worst 
part of it is that Unitarians have made good this faith 
in human nature. 

Without the motive of fear, without belief in either hell 
or the devil, they have reared children into the finest 
types of manhood and womanhood and furnished a large 
share of the leaders of the modern world in philanthropy, 
education, literature, statesmanship, and religion. Small 
as our denomination is, no other in the last fifty years had 
produced so many hymns which are favorites in all 
churches. Even at these revival meetings the papers 
report the singing of the ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
and ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’’—both written by 
Unitarians. 

Jesus told us how to judge his followers, ‘Ye shall 
know them by their fruits.” He did not say by their 
profession. ‘‘Not everyone that sayeth Lord, Lord, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father.’ Can there be 
any more exacting standard than that? Yet that is the 
Unitarian test of the value of religion. 

Because we have produced worthy fruits of our faith 
in this life, Mr. Sunday seems to take a great deal of 
satisfaction in the belief that we shall be lost in the next. 
This is amusing, or pathetic, as one may chance to be in 
a light or serious mood. If Mr. Sunday could have his 
way, if he could force back the gains of civilization to 
that point in history where his theology ruled the church, 
and the church fixed the bounds of education, it is easy to 
see what would happen. He denounces believers in 
evolution. ‘The British nation in reverence enshrined 
the body of Charles Darwin in Westminster Abbey; 
Mr. Sunday calls him “old Darwin,” and says he is in 
hell. To-day, belief in evolution is not confined to a 
few lonely scientists, or even to the colleges and uni- 
versities. It is taught in every elementary text-book 
in geology and in thousands of high schools all over the 
civilized world. 

It is because the whole trend of modern education is 
opposed to the belief of Mr. Sunday, that he thinks so 
meanly of education that he can declare, according to 
the papers, that if he had a million dollars he would give 
only one dollar to education and all the rest to the church. 


If he had the power, he would make short work of the - 


freedom of teaching. In belief and spirit he belongs to 
the ecclesiastics of the Middle Ages, who sent to the stake 
the men who dared to differ from them. Denied that 
privilege, he gratifies himself by verbally sending them 
to hell. Unitarians are not only in sympathetic accord 
with modern education, they have been conspicuous 
among its leaders. - 

It might sound egotistical if I were to say it, but a 
Methodist Episcopal bishop, J. P. Berry, addressing a 
conference of his church in Chicago on that Dee. 18, 
1911, as reported in the papers, said by way of warning 
to his fellow ministers, ‘‘The influence of Unitarianism is 
felt in all modern literature and education,” and when we 
bear in mind that the emphatic emphasis of modern 
education is on a moral and religious training which shall 
be constructive and continuous from earliest infancy to 
mature life, arid which deprecates as inadequate and 
harmful the old revival methods, then it is not difficult 
to understand why it is that Unitarianism is especially 
obnoxious to Mr. Sunday. 

Another reason is that Unitarians in teaching religion 
and in building up personal character have made small 
use of fear as a motive of action. Fear is a low motive 
and, if used too freely, is dangerous. It will even make a 
cur out of a dog, as it makes a sneak and a coward out of 
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aman. Fear may for a time prevent a man from a 
bad action, but it is helpless to prompt him to a good 
one. Mr. Sunday himself seemed to be conscious of 
this fact when he said, ‘‘I have sometimes thought, al- 
most, that it might be a God-send to many a community 
if it could only be swept by typhoid fever or pneumonia 
or scarlet fever just after a good revival and before 
people had a chance to slide back.” 

He seems then to be thinking only of preparing people 
to die. I frankly confess that Unitarians give little 
thought to preparing people to die. Our zeal is centred on 
preparing people to live, to live the life more abundant, 
to live so fully in the exercise and enjoyment of all the 
higher functions of mind and heart, that they will avoid 
every debasing thing as naturally as the clean person 
avoids filth. My first and chief concern is so to present 
our faith that it may enable men and women to live nobly 
and splendidly, to make it a good faith to live by; but 
it is more than that—it is a good faith to die by. In all 
the years of my ministry at the bedside of the dying I 
have never witnessed anything but serene and triumphant 
faith. 

Unitarianism preaches not only an individual, but a 
social gospel. We believe not only in the power of God 
to save man by the inbreathing of his divine spirit into 
the mind and heart, but we believe also in the power of 
man to save his fellow-men by improving their surround- 
ings and by strengthening all the helpful agencies of 
civilization. This social gospel is an odious heresy to 
the revivalist, so that he can, apparently without shame, 
speak contemptuously of the associated charities. 

Every effort for constructive philanthropy and edu- 
cation will be a little more difficult, because of this re- 
vival, among us. We wish Mr. Sunday every success 
in reforming drunkards and lifting up fallen men and 
women, and I have no doubt that much good will be done, 
but I fully believe that the harm will more than outweigh 
the good,—harm to religion, harm to the church itself,— 
for so far as he is able he is widening the gulf between 
the church and the forces which are shaping the mind of 
modern civilization. By insisting on an obsolete and 
discarded theory of the world, he is putting a stumbling- 
block in the pathway of every young student. By his 
teaching the wrath of God, hell, and the devil, he is 
darkening lives with a barbarous superstition which 
might otherwise expand in the sweet light of God’s 
love. 

Dare we not hope that Mr. Sunday may yet see the 
light of this new age which is coming in ever larger and 
larger measures to all thinking minds? He must some- 
times feel the thinness and unsatisfactoriness of the life 
he preaches. If he would stop and think, and feel, the 
cruelty of such a God as he preaches would strike him 
dumb. ‘This Saul breathing out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter may yet become an apostle of the larger faith. This 
has not been an uncommon experience with revivalists 
in the past. Think of the added range for his power when 
he sensed the great truth that science and religion have 
the same author, that science to its utmost bounds may 
speak to us of God—that truth from any and every source 
is a part of the word of God. 

But what is needed more than a vision of the new 
earth and heaven to take the vindictiveness and the 
hatred out of his heart and to touch his lips to purity 
of speech, is the vision of the real Christ. In place of the 
Christ of scholastic theology and the creeds, in place of 
the terrible Christ of the last judgment, pursuing 
his enemies with his thunderbolts down into the lowest 
hell, he needs the vision of the real Christ—the Christ of 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the golden rule and the 
matchless parables,—the Christ who came to help save 
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men and was faithful even unto death—the Christ who 
possessed that wonderful power of communicating to 
others his own spirit, enabling them to feel the beauty of 
holiness, the nearness of God, and the divineness of 
humanity. 

The breadth of the religious fellowship and sympathy 
of Unitarianism always exasperates those people who 
have a hard and fast means of salvation. While we be- 
lieve that Christianity is the highest and best religion in 
the world, we believe that the other great religions of 
the world have much that is true and of God. We be- 
lieve that he “has not left himself without a witness”’ 
among any people, and that in every nation he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness, according to the 
best light that he has, is accepted with God. 

PirTsBuRG, Pa. 


An Oriental View of Missions. 


BY PROF. M. ANESAKI, PH.D., UNIVERSITY OF TOKIO. 


I wish to state at the outset the fundamental idea 
underlying all my statements,—that the real success of 
missionary work does not consist in proselyting, but in 
inspiring. Missionary spirit means the zeal to give 
others what is good and excellent in one’s own faith, and 
to make others participate in its vital principle and fruits. 
When Christianity and its missionaries are confronted 
with peoples of decidedly lower culture, missionary work 
can be carried on only by evangelizing or proselyting. 
But when it faces a highly developed religion and a people 
of deeply rooted inheritances, the practical problem 
assumes quite a different aspect. The work can here 
be done not by destroying, but by fulfilling—not by sup- 
planting, but by elevating—the original tradition. Herein 
lies, as I think, the cardinal point in the questions con- 
cerning missionary activities among the people of the 
Far East, who are rich in their inheritance of religious 
faith and moral ideals, and who are rising anew to a high 
tide of self-consciousness and self-reliance. 

I shall not discuss here the questions, how much Chris- 
tianity is superior to Oriental religions and whether the 
latter have anything to offer to the West, but I proceed 
on the tacit assumption that the Oriental religions, in 
spite of their richness in ideas, are now in a condition far 
less effective in moulding the social and moral life of the 
people than Christianity is in the West. Moreover, the 
work done by Christian missionaries for the introduction 
of Western science and education into the countries of 
the Far East, especially before the awakening of those 
nations, can never be overestimated. The works of 
charity and movements against various social evils should 
also fully be recognized. Yet the questions remain to 
be considered as regards the proper adjustment of the 
relations between Christian missions and the self-con- 
sciousness of the Asiatic nations, together with their 
religious ideas, social heredity, and other characteristics 
which are not to be abandoned so easily. We can per- 
haps formulate these problems in the following manner :— 

(1) Have the religions and the moral ideals of Eastern 
peoples any fundamental basis which is common with 
Christianity, or at least something not incompatible 
with Christian ideals? 

(2) If there is any such basis or similarity, what kind 
of relation or connection should be established between 
the two,—a total suppression of the old and a thorough- 
going proselytism, or a certain kind of concord between 
Christianity and the religious inheritance of Eastern 

eoples? 

(3) If the latter course is preferable, which points of 
Christian teaching may work to elevate and purify the 
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people, and which are to be adjusted a the” best” tradi- 
tions of the Oriental life? 2% 

¢ Regarding the first point, it seems ‘to me to be almost 
self-evident that the real success of missionary work 
depends upon a right understanding of the indigenous 
religions on the part of the missionaries. To understand 
and appreciate the best thoughts and highest aspira- 
tions of the people among whom the gospel is preached, 
is not a matter of mere expediency, but it is the demand 
of justice. This justice is to be done not only for the 
sake of the Oriental religions, but for that of Christianity. 
A ‘Christian’? emperor spoke once to his soldiers going 
to the East, ‘Everything, however good or beautiful 
it may be, should be exterminated if it is not Christian.” 
A thought or a deed like this is merely a blunder against 
Christian principles, a revival of the old-time bigotry. 
The universality of the Christian gospel does not and 
should not exclude excellence existing among non-Chris- 
tian peoples. Furthermore, the real appreciation of the 
highest thought of a people is the best clue to find the 
way to the inner conscience, to which, in the end, all 
appeals must be made. 

Viewed in this way, it is evident that one of the primary 
requisites for a missionary in the Far East is the right 
understanding of the Buddhist religion and the Con- 
fucian ethics, especially in an age when the people are 
being reawakened to their own precious inheritance. 
What has been done in this direction? I fully appre- 
ciate the efforts of Christian missionaries in their study 
of the social ideas, religious beliefs, and similar subjects 
concerning the Oriental peoples. There are many pub- 
lications on these subjects written by missionaries, and 
some of them are surely of great merit in the interpreta- 
tion of Oriental thought. But I dare say there are 
indeed few of such works which may enlighten the 


thoughtful Orientals themselves and make them con- - 


vinced of their own defects and errors. We must here 
take into account the prejudices and obstinacy on the part 
of the Orientals; but, at the same time, we must notice 
how much the prejudice and the lack of real apprecia- 
tion on the part of missionaries made a sincere under- 
standing difficult. I can cite many instances of those 
judgments passed upon the religious ideas and the moral 
life of the Orientals which, through lack of real under- 
standing, amount to nothing but faultfinding. A mere 
faultfinding, without going into the depth of the matter, 
ends in vain criticism, and serves only to arouse the 
animosity of the people criticised. I cannot but think 
that the proselyting spirit is chiefly responsible for the 
imperfect understanding of the people’s spirit on the 
part of missionaries. Let me cite just one illustration 
of the case. ‘The marital relation and the frequency of 
divorce in Japan have always been severely criticised 
by Christian missionaries, and surely there are evils in 
_ this matter to be criticised. But the missionary critics 
mostly miss the close connection of marriage with the 
family system of the East, and accordingly also miss 
seeing its light side, to the exclusive emphasis of the 
dark side. One of the critics in this matter has gone so 
far as to conclude that the wife is regarded there as a kind 
of property to be bought and sold. Here he has con- 
founded the remains of the marriage customs in the ex- 
ogamic stage with the real idea, and he was not able to 
see that no one who regards his wife as a thing of barter 
would celebrate the wedding ceremony in front of the 
sanctuary dedicated to his ancestors’ spirit. 

Even if one recognizes the contributions made by 
missionaries to the knowledge of the East, there remains 
much to be desired. Let me point out another thing, 
that many of those missionaries have not been wise in 
the choice of materials and also of the associates or 
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assistants in their study. ‘To take one illustration: a 
Protestant missionary who stayed in Japan over twenty 
years and knew very well the language and the life of 
the people, told me quite recently that his reading of 
Suzuki’s “Outlines of the Mahayana Buddhism” gave 
him a new revelation. This is very just, but the state- 
ments*contained in Suzuki’s book are beliefs and ideals of 
nearly every educated Buddhist, and the book was 
published in America seven years ago. Is it not rather 
strange that the said missionary, who is sincere and 
open-minded, did not realize the existence of those beliefs 
among the people whom he was teaching until he read 
that book? I wonder how many other missionaries 
there are who do not know the existence of those ideals 
and of that book even to-day. 

The bad choice of associates and assistants is another 
sad aspect in the matter of spiritual understanding. The 
assistants used by missionaries in their study of Oriental 
religions and ethics are mostly converted native -Chris- 
tians, and, as a rule, they are sadly destitute of the 
knowledge of their ancestral religious faith and ethical 
ideals. ‘They may be sure of the letter, but know the 
spirit even perhaps less than the missionaries themselves. 
I could cite many instances of the misinterpretation caused 
by the meagre knowledge of those assistants.. The same 
may be said of the associates. Many missionaries go to 
Buddhist priests, and are puzzled by their sophisticating 
dialectics, which are used by them in confronting the 
proselyting missionaries. Having been puzzled in this 
way the missionaries take refuge in books, for study of 
which, however, they have the assistants as above stated. 
The result is not difficult to see. 

In this connection I might be allowed to speak a little 
about the Association Concordia, of which I am one of 
the standing secretaries. It aims, among other objects, 
to facilitate studies and mutual understanding among 
the followers of different religious and ethical systems 
through free discussion in the spirit of candor. Prof. 
Sydney I,. Gulick is a member of the Association, and he 
wrote recently to Dr. Barton, of the American Board, the 
following words :— 

“T regard as a great privilege the Association made 
possible for me by membership in this society with leaders 
of Japanese thought, for it gives me unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for learning the best that Japan has to give to the 
world, for looking at Christianity through the eyes of 
able and educated Japanese, and also for contributing 
what I may toward a better understanding of the Chris- 
tian life of the West by this important group of thinkers. 
My membership in this society may indeed modify 
my views in important respects in regard to Japan and 
her historic religions, in so far as these views have been 
based on insufficient knowledge; it may also cause me 
to modify my views as to Christianity and the way in 
which it is to enter into the life of Japan” (p. 92, First 
Report of the Association Concordia). 

I think, if open-minded missionaries can meet in this 
way in sincere discussion with thoughtful Orientals, 
mutual understanding among them will bring best 
fruits for the purification of religion and for the elevation 
of the moral life in the East. After all, the essential 
condition for Christian missionary work is a right knowl- 
edge and good understanding of the religious faith, the 
precious heredity, of the peoples among whom mission- 
aries are working. I know well enough, on the other hand, 
that theory and practice among modern Buddhists or 
Confucianists are widely separated, and that the atten- 
tion of the missionaries is attracted rather by corruption 
in practice than by theoretical excellence. Here is 


enough room for the justification of the attitude of — 


Christian missionaries towards Oriental ideas. But it is 
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evident that now, when the life of the Buddhists is under- 
going a remarkable change and they are awakening to 
the rich stores of their own religion, the attitude of the 
missionaries must undergo a parallel change. I do not 
mean here that Christian missionaries should abandon 
their position, but simply wish to emphasize the evident 
fact that, unless they understand Oriental religions well, 
their mission cannot bear good fruits, and their criticism 
will never convince the followers of the old religions. I 
add here that Japanese Buddhism has its young men who 
are eagerly studying Christianity, its history and social 
workings, and that some of the Christian missionaries 
in the East seem to these Buddhists not to be adequate 
interpreters of the Christian religion. 

I have not entered upon a closer examination of the 
first question I raised at the outset, but I trust that to 
you. What I have to say is: First comes study, then 
understanding follows; any judgment is possible only 
after a thorough understanding. 

Similarly, as to the second question, I can only state 
the answer in outline. My point here amounts to this: 
that the nations of the East are facing now the urgent 
question as to the opposition between religious idealism 
and materialistic individualism. This seems to us to be 
of a far greater importance than the questions of Chris- 
tianity versus Buddhism or Confucianism. It may be 
said that only Christianity is efficient enough to combat 
the materialistic tendency of modern civilization, and 
that the old religions of the East are altogether inefficient 
for such a task. But we Eastern peoples must ask: Is 
not the materialistic tendency itself a product of Western 
civilization? In commercial rivalry, in colonial aggression, 
in the display of racial prejudice, and in the extreme 
forms of individualism, verging: on anarchism, we 
Easterners are more recipient, while Westerners are the 
active agents. You say that Christianity is the sole 
religion which can solve the social and moral problems 
of modern times; but are all these really solved in the 
West, and does nothing remain to be solved? We appre- 
ciate and admire to full measure the social works of 
Christian leaders, but we cannot accept in simple faith 
what the missionaries offer us as the only truth. This 
is the reason why I say that there is lying before us a 
graver and broader question than the difference between 
Christianity and the Oriental religions. 

We are often told, by the mouth and pen of mission- 
aries that the acceptance of Christianity is the primary 
condition of progress, and that all the fruits of civiliza- 
tion will follow as its consequence. But the Orientals 
are outgrowing the stage of a simple faith in that gospel. 
No one in Japan, not even Christians, would think in 
such a simple way of the problems of civilization: in 
China, perhaps only the ignorant masses would accept it. 
Moreover, the influx of anti-Christian thought from the 
West to the East is rapidly streaming in, and there are 
many young men jn Japan and China who would ridicule 
both Christianity and the religious faith of their ances- 
tors, finding weapons in the publications of the Fabian 
Society or of the Rationalist Press. Many of them are 
beginning to advocate St. Simonism instead of Con- 
fucianism, or are joining Nietzsche in the utmost con- 
tempt of the ‘“Sklavenmoral’’ of Buddha, as well as of 
Christ.. On the other side, however, there are thoughtful 
men who are seriously thinking over the problems of 
morals and ideals, seeking the solution in a harmony to 
be established between their precious heritage and the 
new social conditions. Is it still a question for Chris- 
tian missionaries, on which side to stand in this conflict? 
Iam much afraid that, while these evangelists are wasting 
their time in combat against the so-called heathen reli- 
gions and ethics, their radical brothers in the West will 
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have succeeded in converting the youth of the Far East 
to their creeds of materialism, individualism, scepticism, 
anarchism, and whatever may please these young hearts. 

I repeat: the question of “ Religion versus anti-religion”’ 
is more urgent than that of ‘Christianity versus Budd- 
hism or Confucianism.” Those who realize this situa- 
tion in the East will achieve their missionary work better 
than any one else, and they will find more comrades and 
friends among the thoughtful Buddhists or Confucianists 
than among the foes of religion in the Christian countries. 

These considerations lead me to advise the Christian 
workers in the East never to think of supplanting the 
“heathen” religions of the East, but always to try to 
elevate and purify them through what they deem to be 
the best of Christian ideals. There are many defects 
in Oriental religions, especially in their present status 
and in their relations with modern civilization. Here 
Christianity bas much to offer to them. But workers 
in the missionary fields must be convinced that. their 
offer can be accepted by the Eastern peoples not as a 
destructive force imposed from outside, but only as a 
purifying and vivifying influence poured into the heart. 
The Orientals, especially those who are anxious for the 
moral life of their people, are open-minded enough to 
see and comprehend the excellence of Christianity in 
many respects,—in the vitality of its universal ideals, in 
the social constructive power of its followers, in the 
influence of the religion upon the character and life, etc. 
Christian missionaries would be welcomed as friends and 
advisers among these Orientals if these missionaries were 
only candid enough to recognize the profound foundation 
and the best fruits of Oriental religions and ethics, and 
to co-operate with the leaders of the East in facing the 
tidal waves of destructive thought and materialistic 
practice. 

Another point I should like to add in conclusion is 
concerned with the national consciousness, both on the 
part of the Orientals and of the missionaries. There was 
a time in which the missionaries were respected because 
of their nationality, American or European. But this 
has passed away in Japan, and is passing in other Asiatic 
countries. Not only that, but the national consciousness 
and its manifestations on the part of the missionaries 
are now causing animosity, giving shocks to the national 
consciousness of the Asiatics. About twenty years ago 
two German missionaries were murdered in China, and 
Germany demanded of China to cede a port and estab- 
lish a ‘‘Christian” church in Peking; and the mission- 
aries seemed to be gratified. ‘There were many voices 
in Japan (I do not know how it was in China) saying: 
“What has the concession of a port to do with the crime 
against two missionaries? Let all these missionaries go 
back to their own country and preach to their own un- 
Christian brothers.’”’ Recently some missionaries in 
Korea tried to interfere with the politics of that country, 
and they appealed to their brothers in America for help 
in the relief of the Koreans. And now Chauvinists in 
Japan cry aloud: “What are those American mission- 
aries doing in Korea? Better that they go back to 
America, and preach to their brothers in California, and 
instruct them in the gospel of true humanity.” In 
citing these instances I do not intend to be a judge and 
to pass a sentence as to which is right. What I wish to 
present to you is that any meddling of missions with 
politics means a danger, and that Chauvinism is every- 
where and on either side the cause of malicious misin- 
terpretation of the other, and of lamentable conflicts. 
National consciousness must be respected on the part of 
any one, so far as it does not transgress its due boundaries, 
and so far as it does not lead one to misunderstand the 
excellence of others. 
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Eve. By Katherine Howard, Boston, 
Mass: Sherman, French & Co.—The woman’s 
movement, especially in its newer form of 
“feminism,” is developing a voluminous 
literature these days. Much of this litera- 
ture is commonplace, and nearly all of it 
is ephemeral, in the sense that it is a con- 
tribution to current discussions or a register 
of contemporary and necessarily passing 
opinions. Now and then, however, in this 
movement, as in every world-movement, 
there appears the poem or drama or novel, 
which deals not with the surface opinions 
which float upon the swirling current of the 
stream, but with the deep fountains of 
human emotion and experience from which 
the stream is flowing, and promises, therefore, 
to endure as a basic expression of reality. 
Such a book is Eve, by Katherine Howard. 
Brief in compass, but every line falling like 
a hammer-stroke, this prose-poem tells the 
tale of Eve, the universal mother, and her 
age-long struggle for emancipation. In the 
beginning she is the overburdened slave of 
Adam, the universal man, bearing the burden 
of the world, and mourning over the many 
graves of her slaughtered sons. 


“T have had sorrow [she says], 

Burden and burden and burden, 

Inside and outside, and pressing about me, 
my shoulders are bent and my head 
droopeth earthward.... 

I am the woe part of Man.” 


Then, by a series of dramatic dialogues with 
“the Inscrutable One,’’ we are shown Eve’s 
gradual awakening, until she is able to declare 
her sexual independence of Adam, and take 
into her hands the destiny of humanity:— 


“Adam! I have to say to thee somewhat. 

I will not bear thy children; I will bear my 
children. 

When thou hast made thyself fit for father- 
hood... ; 

Then will I stay with thee in the place of 
Sanctuary, and I will bear our children. 
And as I bear them, so will I make the laws 

of their welfare. 

If I bear sons, I will bear them to the 
honoring of my daughters...even to 
Life will I bear them. 

If I bear burdens, I will bear them to a 
purpose. 


Thus does Eve climb on the Ladder of Light 
to a cosmic vision of her womanhood, and 
leads on Adam by her influence to an equal 
vision of his manhood. Eve is the most 
impressive interpretation of the new feminist 
movement of our time which has yet ap- 
peared. To many its rough-hewn lines may 
seem ugly and uninviting. But of the power 
of thought, range of vision, depth of feeling, 
and grasp of fundamental realities in this 
little volume, there can be no two opinions. 
5 DS Oat = 


THe VALLEY OF THE Moon. By Jack 
London. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.35.—Where will the genius of Jack 
London manifest itself next? From Alaska 
to California, from California to Hawaii, 
from Hawaii to the South Sea Islands— 
where is he not able to go and to make scenery 
and people, especially what people do and the 
motives behind what they do, vivid and 
fascinating? Primitive life among men and 
animals, life which lies close to barbarism 
and has yet the long, hard hill of civilization 
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to climb, and prophetic life, life which is ex- 
perimenting in a new social order in which 
the ardent hopes of men anticipate a more 
adequate fulfilment of ideals and the capaci- 
ties of human personality,—these extremes 
of life, and many phases between, he touches 
with light as if his pen were a torch. In 
The Valley of the Moon people move out 
of a city life which threatens them with de- 
generacy into the life of the open, with its 
opportunity for human development. In 
finding for themselves a life of many high 
satisfactions, they contribute to the funda- 
mentals of the civilization of the common- 
wealth. 


Heroic BALLADS oF SERVIA. ‘Translated 
into English verse by George Rapall Noyes 
and Leonard Bacon. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.25.—It is interesting to 
note that this reproduction of the Servian 
ballads in English was done by the transla- 
tion of them into prose by Mr. Noyes, and 
then the recasting of the translation into verse 
by Mr. Bacon. ‘They have done the English- 
speaking world a distinct service in making 
available so fine a ballad literature. It is a 
literature which has been developed through 
centuries, and is noble and vigorous. The 
Balkan peninsula has been the home of some 
of the world’s great literature; that of 
Servia should be appreciated by all who are 
moved by the best of the world’s writings. 
The history of the Servian people furnishes 
the stories of much that is romantic, heroic, 
and tragic. The best of that history enters 
into the ballads in the present generous vol- 
ume. 


Tue Mornine’s War. -By C. E. Montague. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.—In spite 
of the belligerent title, this is a romance, as 
we are promptly informed by the subtitle. 
A gratifying clue is also given to the meaning 
of the curious title in the couplet,— 

“This battle fares like to the morning’s war 

When dying clouds contend with growing 

light,”’ 

a significant Shakespearean quotation with 
which few are familiar. The story is told 
in an unusual style,—is indeed an unusual 
story. Apart from the man in the book who 
always has the right emotion, whether in the 
presence of the Alps or any lesser thing, and 
who always has an apt quotation or remark 
for every occasion, most of the characters 
are young and normal. A romantic tangle 
finds an unexpected solution. 


Memortges oF Ministry. By Alexander 
Webster. London: Essex Hall, Essex St., 
Strand, W.C.; Aberdeen, A. Martin, 81 
George St. (for sale by A. U. A. at 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass.).—During the past few 
years, when the relationships of the organi- 
zations of liberal religion in Great Britain 
and America have drawn closer, it has 
been largely through personal relationships. 
Transatlantic friendships without number 
have grown up. ‘There has been an increase 
of knowledge of, and respect for, leaders in 
both countries. The movements have come 
to seem much more like one movement. 
Among the men in Great Britain for whom 
there is great regard on the part of Ameri- 
cans is Alexander Webster, who has done 
his own immediate fellowship and his Ameri- 
can friends a precious service in publishing 
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this volume,—a sketch of his life and a care- 
fully garnered sheaf of his spoken words 
both of sermons and prayers. 


Goop MEN AND TRUE. By Eugene Man- 
love Rhodes. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1 net.—One of the most entertaining 
stories of the present season is Mr. Rhodes’s 
snappy tale of Bransford in Arcadia, and its 
success has naturally directed attention to 
his earlier story~about Bransford, the title 
of -which is given above. The comedy of 
Jeff's imprisonment, which came near to 
tragedy, is played out with the same resource- 
fulness on his part and the same hold on 
friends, hardly less quick-witted than himself, 
that are features in the later book. It has 
been suggested that Mr. Rhodes is the au- 
thor of a recent novel published anony- 
mously. About that we know nothing, but 
surely his name could only help the sales of 
any book to which it might be attached. 
Bransford is a character to be remembered, 
and if he reappears in later books, so much the 
better. 


ENGLISH LiITBRARY MISCELLANY. By 
Theodore W. Hunt. Oberlin, Ohio: Biblio- 
theca Sacra Company. $1.50.—The author 
is professor of English in Princeton Univer- 
sity. The book is made up of papers that 
have been published in the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
The character of the book is shown by the 
titles of the articles. ‘‘The Indebtedness of 
Later English Literature to Earlier,” “The 
Historical Development of English Prose,” 
“The History of English Lyric Verse,” 
“Flizabethan Dramatic Development,” 
“English Dramatic Verse after Shakespeare,” 
and “Romantic Element in Elizabethan 
Letters’? make up Part I. of the book. Part 
II. is made up of special discussions of 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Coleridge, Words- 
worth and Tennyson. The style of the au- 
thor is limpid in its clearness. 


THE JEW AND THE ANTI-SEMITE. By 
Max Hunterberg. London: Drane.—Great 
injustice and misunderstanding will end when 
the Jew is appreciated by other peoples. 
Every endeavor to end this misunderstanding 
is laudable. This book makes a plea for the 
Jew, and makes it in readable form, the 
dialogue of much of it giving a personal touch 
to the matter. Some popular misconcep- 
tions are removed by the sweet reasonableness 
of the plea. 


Poems. By Wilfrid Earl Chase. Madi- 
son, Wis.: W. E. Chase.—Under this non- 
committal title comes a plea for the ending of 
some things which the author believes to be 
unnecessary cruelties to animals. The book 
is marred both in material and making. 
Some repellent details could have been 
avoided, and the book could easily have been 
made more attractive in being put together, 
both of which would have helped the au- 
thor’s purpose. 


New Poetry. 


One of the finest evidences of the essential 
wholesomeness of American life to-day is 
that it is producing poetry continuously, for 
the new poetry comes not merely from the 
authors whose pens write it, but it is a real 
exponent of the life of the country and the 
times. From the publishing house of Sher- 
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man, French & Co., Boston, have come re- 
cently a group of charming little volumes: 
Love and Liberation, by John Hall Wheelock; 
The Sign of the Tree, by Harriet Mason Kil- 
burn; A Handful of Flowers with Sprays of 
Evergreen, by Amasa S. Condon; The Moon- 
Maiden, by Frances Reed Gibson; and The 
Faun, and Other Poems, by Genevieve Far- 
nell-Bond. Mr. Wheelock has already made 
a mark for himself by The Beloved Ad- 
venture, and other excellent books. Many 
of the poems of the present volume have ap- 
peared in Scribner’s and other magazines. 
“The Faun” is a poem of rare charm, the 
love of nature and the power of human im- 
agination and creative fancy expressing them- 
selves in it. There is deep religious feeling 
in many of the poems in The Sign of the Tree. 
Mr. Condon has poems of places and of 
patriotism, for he is a widely travelled 
American, who knows his own country and 
has rendered public service to the republic. 
Love of Nature and appreciation of children 
is shown in the volume which receives its 
name from the first poem, “‘ The Moon- 
Maiden.” 


Magazines. 


The Nineteenth Century and After, No 444, 
Leonard Scott Publishing Company, New 
York, has a wide variety of interesting and 
valuable articles as far apart as ‘‘England’s 
Duty toward Wild Birds”’ (two articles) and 
“Woman Suffrage at work in America” from 
the pro and the anti points of view. 


Some of the recent journals are of perma- 
nent value. The Journal of Race Development, 
Vol. 4, No. 3, Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass., is practically a volume on the Mexi- 
can situation. Articles by close observers of 
the situation, both within Mexico and out- 
side, together with articles on the Monroe 
Doctrine, make this number of the Journal 
very valuable. Among the authors are 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, 
Rear-Admiral Chadwick of the United States 
Navy, S. W. Reynolds, formerly president of 
the Mexican Central Railroad, and Lic. Luis 
Cabrera, recently speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Mexican Congress. 
A dozen articles in all, each by a man of dis- 
tinguished ability, makes a mine of informa- 
tion on this important situation. 


Miscellaneous. 


With the ferment of interest in the world 
to-day over the question of woman’s place in 
human life, Hagar, the novel in which Mary 
Johnston laid hold of a large problem and 
handled it admirably, continues to receive 
hardly less attention than when it was first 


published. The presentation of the prob-| used 


lem is made more personal and direct by the 
laying of the scene of this story among 
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people of the American South. ‘The time is 
the early nineties. Hagar inherits progres- 
sive ideas, though living in a conservative at- 
mosphere. Left somewhat to her own re- 
sources by the death of her mother and the 
practical desertion of her father, life be- 
comesintense. She goes to New York, where 
she encounters life in many forms and phases. 
The time comes when she faces the question 
of accepting the conditions and limitations 
of her people in the past or, as an individual, 
shaping a new life for herself. Restored to 
her father and coming into possession of 
wealth, she still follows the determination 
which she had made, to be a force in the 
world for the reshaping of the social order. 
Her determination finds a road and reaches 
a worthy goal,—a personality, and a place 
in the social order for the expression of that 
personality. Apart from the interest in the 
personality of Hagar, there is a finish and a 
charm in the author’s work that make it all 
very fascinating. This is a distinct con- 
tribution to the literature of woman’s life 
in this new time. It is published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 


The first catalogue of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press shows a commendable list 
of volumes already published. The list of 
recent and forthcoming books is long, and 
no less than thirty new publications are 
announced as in press or in preparation. 
The largest number is in the field of law, 
where the well-known series of case-books 
prepared originally for the Harvard Law 
School forms a corner-stone that the most 
successful commercial publisher might envy. 
In history and in economics, too, the list is 
unusually complete, owing to the Harvard 
Historical and the Harvard Economic Studies, 
which the Scottish Review has recently men- 
tioned as of recognized value all over the 
world. Other series are no less noteworthy, 
—the scholarly Oriental Series of Sanskrit 
and other Indian classics, the Studies in 
Comparative Literature, the new Semitic 
Series, and the forthcoming series of popular 
Harvard Health Talks. Six periodicals are 
published. Among the volumes announced 
for immediate publication are: The Spiritual 
Message of Dante, by William Boyd Car- 
penter, Canon of Westminster Abbey (the 
William Belden Noble Lectures for 1912-13); 
Works of Vitruvius, translated by the late 
Prof. M. H. Morgan, and edited by Prof. 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

**Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valu- 
able that it wasa pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 
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Howard and Prof. Warren; The Harvard 
Expedition to Samaria, by Dr. George A. 
Reisner, under whose leadership many in- 
teresting discoveries were made, including 
the first Hebrew palace ever excavated; 
Readings in Scientific Management, edited by 
C. B. Thompson; and Preservatives for Food: 
Thew Use and Abuse, by Dr. Otto Folin, 
professor of Biological Chemistry at Harvard. 


Why Are We Here? 


——AN ANSWER—— 

Logical, Scientific, Philosophical. 
A BOOK for PROGRESSIVE THINKERS 
Rational, Reverent, Up-to-Date. 
Cloth Bound, $1.00, Postpaid. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


ERVIN B. RICE, 6615 Yale Avenue, CHICAGO. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


“TN ‘Cuartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be 


unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


BS soe with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“TT is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was — a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 
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Good-morning. 


BY OLIVER PENMARK. 


Another morn, another day, 
Powerless against your sway. 


Mould it then for good or ill 
As you will. - 


But remember! have a care! 
God is present—everywhere. 


The Transient. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


1 

Gladys began to take hold of things in a 
few days. She formed her own very clear 
little opinion of those about her, but it was 
an opinion based on good-will, with a ten- 
dency to overlook flaws. 

Hope coached her in tennis, and, as one of 
the more earnest students was giving up 
sports to secure a safe majority of mathe- 
matical marks, Gladys was allowed to play 
in her stead. This spared her the walks 
under either Miss Kent’s or Miss Dunbar’s 
nervous leadership! 

“Oh, you can’t make out they’re perfect, 
any of them,’’ was Hope’s reply to her de- 
fence of the last-named teachers. ‘“‘But I 
suppose we're not saints. Now, try to serve 
from your wrist, see?” 

The weeks wore on, until there was but one 
and a half before examination day. There 
were three of these, but the first was so 
called. par. excellence! ‘Those who did well 
on the earlier papers usually went trium- 
phantly through the succeeding days, while 
those who failed lost heart and ceased to try 
very hard! 

As this crucial point in the school year 
came closer, even Miss Ward and Miss Prince 
fell victims to the prevailing epidemic of 
nerves, nor did Hope, Estelle, or even Miss 
Damer, escape. The, music teachers, loud 
in their laments over broken practice-hours 
and omitted lessons, indulged in Cassandra- 
like prophecies of the Commencement-day 
music! They hung outside the examination 
rooms, ready to seize their prey, as the 
prey came out with ink-stained fingers and 
roughened hair! Gladys, who took no part 
in the examinations, ran messages, carried 
glasses of ice-water, received the books which 
the unhappy students who trusted to-a last 
cram might not carry into the school-room, 
and was generally useful. 

She had been more useful than she knew! 
Her little dictum, ‘‘ Don’t speak of people as 
you don’t speak fo them,’’ had been quoted, 
and had made an appeal, but now everything 
—principals and principles, theories and 
practices—seemed fused into one wild at- 
mosphere of confusion and breathless hurry. 

Gladys’s optimistic view of character was 
rather dimmed these last few days. ‘The 
girls began again to grumble aloud, those 
who had ever left off. 

‘’They’re a set of old cats!’’ Estelle fumed, 
as she found that her practice-hours had been 
changed, so that she was rather unfairly re- 
quired to write a French examination at the 
same time she was playing the “‘ Humoresque”’ 
on quite another floor. ‘‘They’ve been at 
this time-table all night, to see how badly 
they could mix things up.” 
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“But it’s only a mistake,” said Gladys, 
anxiously soothing. 

“Miss Prince will set it right!” 

“Oh, it’s all very well for you to talk,” 
retorted the exasperated Estelle. ‘‘ You float 
round doing what you like, and tantalize us 
by lying under a tree while we’re slaving!” 

As Gladys had taken up this position in 
order to be near Estelle’s seat in the school- 
room, and hand in glasses of water, the in- 
justice of the reproach was patent. She rose 
and walked quietly away. Estelle looked 
after her with compunction, but she could 
not follow her. She had to placate Madame 
about the practice! 

Gladys, with tears in her eyes, walked on, 
not noticing that she was encroaching on the 
plot of lawn reserved for the faculty. When 
she suddenly pulled herself up, on hearing 
voices from Miss Prince’s study window, 
she was too dazed to retreat at once. 

“‘T shall be sorry to lose you, Miss Ward.” 
Miss Prince’s crisp tones were icily polite. 
“But as long as it is my school, I must do 
what I think best! Miss Kent and Miss 
Dunbar have been with me a long time, and 
I cannot ask them for their resignations!” 

“T can only repeat that if they stay, I do 
not.’’ Miss Ward’s voice was hard. 

Poor Gladys gave a little cry, half hysteri- 
cal laughter, half real grief. Both ladies 
turned and saw her. 

“Gladys,”’ said Miss Prince, 
“what are you doing?” 

“T want to go home,’ sobbed Gladys. 
“TI want to go where people don’t quarrel. 
Everybody quarrels here.” 

The two women looked at each other. 
Then Miss Ward put out her hand. 

“You can’t send the poor things away; I 
see that.” She spoke asif theidea of sending 
“the poor things’? away were preposterous. 
“Call that child in,” and it was ‘‘in’’ Miss 
Prince’s arms that Gladys wailed out her 
despairing longings for a place where “‘ people 
liked each other.” 

“They’re going home for the holidays,” 
said Gladys. “They ought to be happy. 
Do you suppose it’s the examinations does 
it?” 

“Well, theyll be over to-morrow,” said 
Miss Prince. “‘Now go to bed, my dear. 
I wish they all loved love as you do!” 


severely, 


Gladys had slept for some hours when she 
woke with a frightened sense of something 
wrong. ‘Theroom was stiflingly full of smoke, 
and some one was pulling her sharply. 

“Come out of the room—the house is on 
fire!’”” whispered Miss Damer. ‘Get your 
shoes and your heaviest coat. Come!’ 

Emily and Catherine were already attired, 
and clutching their pocket-books. Miss 
Damer led them to the lawn, where most of 
the girls were huddled, some sobbing, some 
staring dumbly at the blazing dormitory 
wing. 

Then Gladys felt herself grow cold and stiff 
with a fear she had never known before. .A 
sickening terror froze the blood in her veins! 
The girls in the upper dormitory were not all 
down, and the flames were bursting from the 
windows beneath. 

The gardener, the chauffeur of a neigh- 
bor, and the neighbor himself were already 
fastening ladders together. But those faces 
at the upper window! 

Gladys saw the men test the ladder and 
shake their heads. A bucket line was passing 
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the well-filled pails steadily and swiftly, but 
the water they dashed on the flames made 
seemingly little impression. 

“Tcan go up on that! I weigh only a hun- 
dred and ten!” 

The voice was Miss Dunbar’s! Before 
any one could stop her, she was half-way up, 
and steadying the ladder against the wall. 
Once at the top, she disappeared in the room, 
and handed the girls out, one by one. They 
tumbled, some-of them, before they reached 
the ground, but strong and kindly hands were 
ready to catch them. Miss Kent was in- 
valuable. She had already extinguished the 
parent blaze from a stove used only occa- 
sionally, and now she was putting rugs and 
comforters on the ground, and gently guid- 
ing to them the girls who had forgotten to 
put on their shoes. Miss Damer’s help 
testified to the value of athletics, but she 
did hardly more than Miss Kent! 

Now it seemed that every one was safe. 

“No,” sobbed Estelle, clinging to Miss 
Kent. ‘‘Hope was way, way back. She 
thought we could get out of the other win- 
dow.” 

At that moment more men and stronger 
ladders came. Silence—the silence of ter- 
rible dread—fell over those below as the 
chauffeur ascended, for Miss Dunbar was not 
at the window—and where was Hope? 

The chauffeur disappeared. A thin line 
of smoke came out of the window. 

The next moment, the chauffeur, with 
Hope’s unconscious form on his arm, ap- 
peared. Miss Dunbar was smiling, actually 
smiling, at the window above; and when she 
came down, every soul rejoiced. 

The clatter of the town fire equipment 
came tearing along, and soon the flames 
died down in sullen smoke, which in its turn 
was conquered by jets of water. Rejecting 
the offers of neighbors to provide for the 
girls, Miss Prince led the way to the main 
body of the house, and makeshift cots were 
hastily prepared. : 

There was no commencement, of course. 
The girls left the next day, minus many of 
their possessions. Gladys clung to Miss 
Prince when her time to go was at hand. 

“Tsn’t it lovely to hear every one talk?” 
she cried, ‘‘and how they’re loving Miss 
Kent and Miss Dunbar! Why, she saved 
Hope’s life at the risk of her own.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Prince to Miss Ward, 
as they thankfully sat down to a quiet sup- 
per, alone, that night. “‘But I'll try to 
manage next year so that we don’t have to 
have a fire to make people love each other.” 


Odd Use for a Pocket. 


Just at this bird-nesting season the man of 
the house wanted a coat that he had left 
hanging in a chamber but little used. When 
he relieved himself of the garment, hanging 
it beside the window, he was engaged in 
some warm work among the grain sacks, 
the window being open for air. That is the 
way things were left. A fortnight, perhaps, 
had passed; and, when the owner went to 
get the coat, as he was about to take it 
down from the nail, out came a pair of tiny 
wings and darted through the window. A 
bird had taken possession of one of the 
pockets. ‘There was its silky-lined nest, and 
in the nest were three tiny speckled eggs. 

Now this man had other coats: the bird 
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had no other nest. What would be fair to 
do in such a case? As the father of some 
dear little children in the home, he was not 
long in answering the question. Perhaps 
he brought the children to take just a peep 
at the nest and the eggs; but he would not 
abuse the confidence of the dear, sociable 
little bird, who, had she been a paying tenant, 
could not have been more secure from being 
disturbed. This man managed to do with- 
out his coat for the sake of lending her the 
further use of its pocket. And in that cosey 
place the mother-bird hatched and fed and 
reared her loved brood. When the little 
wings were enough grown, the young fol- 
lowed her into the beautiful world outside 
the chamber window, where now hung a coat 
with an empty nest in the pocket.—Watch- 
man. 
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The Spool of Pink Sik. 


Ruth was only ten years old, but she was 
quite a seamstress. 
cutting and fitting, she had pieced all the 
blocks for a quilt which covered her own 
little bed. She had helped sew many a 
‘long seam in sheets and pillow-cases. She 
had hemmed ever so many dish-towels. Be- 
sides all this “grown-up sewing,” her dolls 
had good wardrobes, which were almost en- 
tirely the result of their little mother’s care- 
ful needlework. 

Now she was to be trusted with some 
very important sewing. Aunt Ellen was 
making a beautiful silk quilt for the living- 
room cotich, and she told Ruth that one 
whole strip should be her work. Even the 
pieces were to be scraps of Ruth’s own hair 
ribbons, and bits of silk and velvet which had 
been used to trim her own dresses from the 
time when she was a wee girl. 

There was so mutch pink color in these 
pieces that auntie gave her a spool of dainty 
pink silk to use in her needle. It was a 
proud little girl who carried her work-basket 
out on the “‘upstairs porch,’ as she called 
the kitchen roof, and began her sewing. 

It was a warm afternoon in June. Ruth 
worked away very happily for nearly an 
hour, often carrying the block to auntie, 
who praised the straight, even seams and 
small stitches. ‘Then mother called her to 
stay with Baby Jay, and the work-basket 
was left on the roof. After tea, when Ruth 
went to gather up her work, the spool of 
silk could not be found. 

“Never mind, dear,” said her aunt. ‘It 
can’t be lost, because there is: no place for 
it to fall, except into the water pipes, or on 
the ground below. When you find it you 
may finish that block you began so nicely.” 

Now Ruth was a girl who took the words 


of older people very seriously, just as they | “ 


were spoken. So she really imagined that 
the silk block could not be finished until 
the missing spool was found. 

How she did hunt for that spool of silk! 
She poked her finger through every open- 


ing in the pipes. She searched the ground | “ 


below, and she finally told mother and 
auntie that the fairies must have carried 
it away. They smiled at the idea, but 
they had no better explanation to offer, 
for they had joined in the search. 

A few weeks later Aunt Ellen went away 
for her vacation. School began in Septem- 
ber, and every one seemed to forget about 
the spool of silk. 


With mother’s help in | 
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The night after Aunt Ellen’s return 
there was a severe wind-storm. Buildings 
were unroofed and many branches torn 
from trees and bushes. ‘There had been a 
light frost a few days before, and after 
the storm the trees looked quite bare. 

Aunt Ellen was the first one of the fam- 
ily to come down stairs in the morning. 
There lay the finest branches of her great 
lilac bush torn and shattered by the wind. 
As she picked them up a small cup-shaped 
object fell to the ground. She smiled, then 
laughed aloud as she carried it into the house. 

“O Ruth,” she called, as the little girl 
came down-stairs, “did you ever find your 
spool of pink silk?” 

“No, Auntie, the fairies must have car- 
ried it away, ’cause I looked everywhere.” 

“Well, you are right, girlie. The fairies 
did carry it away. Just come here and see 
where they put it.”” And Aunt Ellen held 
up a queer little nest which had the dainti- 
est kind of a pink silk lining. 

“Why! Why!. Is that my spool of silk?” 
gasped Ruth. “How did it get there, and 
all knit in like that?” 

“The fairies,” replied Aunt Ellen, still 
laughing. ‘‘These particular fairies were 
Mr. and Mrs. Summer Vellowbird. They 
are very fond of pretty silk linings for their 
houses, and they supposed, of course, that 
the spool of silk was put on the roof for their 
use. Just think how they must have worked 
to weave it so beautifully, and what a nice 
lining it made for the baby birds’ cradle!” 

Ruth was too much astonished to say 
much, but her serious little mind immedi- 
ately went back to the silk quilt. 

“May I finish the block now, Auntie?” 
she asked. “You said I might when we 
found the spool of silk.” 

Aunt Ellen laughed again. ‘“‘Yes, you 
dear littie niece!” she exclaimed, giving 
her a ‘“‘bear hug.” ‘We'll get a new spool 
of silk this very day, while Mrs. Summer 
Yellowbird is away, and we'll use it all up 
before she gets back.”—Olive A. Smith, in 
Zion's Herald. 


A Bedtime Story. 


“T don’t want to go to bed!”’ cried Eliza- 
beth, and her face was all puckered up into 
a scowl. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed grandmother. ‘I 
wonder what the little white sheep on the 
hillside would say to a little girl who did 
not. want to get under the fleecy white 
blankets that were made from the wool 
taken from their backs!” 

Elizabeth stopped crying to listen. 

“YT wonder,” continued grandmother, 
what the geese in the pond would say 
to a little girl who did not want to lay her 
curly head on a pillow made from the soft 
down that grew on their breasts!” 

Elizabeth drew nearer grandmother. 

“T wonder,’ went on her grandmother, 
what the silkworms on the mulberry tree 
would say to a little girl who did not care 
to use the pretty quilt made from the fine 
silken threads which took them so long to 
spin!” 

Elizabeth climbed up into grandmother’s 
lap. ‘Please tell me some more,” she 
coaxed. “You may unbutton the buttons,” 
she added. ‘‘I’ll get ready for bed now.” 

“TI wonder,’ went on grandmother’s 
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gentle voice, “‘what a certain delicate blue 
flower would say to a little girl who did not 
know that from the stalks of its plant 
threads are obtained, and that the threads 
make the nice, white linen for Elizabeth’s 


pillow-cover, Elizabeth’s crib sheets, and 
Elizabeth’s dainty little nightgown!” 
“TI don’t mind going to bed now,” and 


Elizabeth laughed. 

“The little lambs are safe in the fold,” 
said grandmother, as she laid Elizabeth 
down, “and the little goslings are asleep 
under their mother’s wing, the pretty blue 
flowers of the flax-plant have closed their 
petals, and they—have—all—gone—to— 


sleep.” Grandmother’s voice was getting 
softer and softer—and—softer. Elizabeth 
was getting sleepier and sleepier—and— 


sleepier. Now grandmother’s voice was 
still. Elizabeth was fast asleep.—Gertrude 
W. Fielder, in Youth’s Companion. 


An Easter Egg Hanging Basket. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


It was not particularly difficult to provide 
satisfactory Easter surprises for all the rest 
of the household; but when we came to 
Grandma—tired, sad, and sick Grandma— 
it was not so easy, until we had an inspira- 
tion, and this is what Dillie and I made for her. 
We procured a large, green, and waxy goose- 
egg, cut it in half and cleaned both halves 
most thoroughly inside and out until we had 
two dainty .cup-like receptacles, which we 
loosely stuffed full of cotton batting upon 
which we sprinkled a generous pinch of flax- 
seed. From lilac silkateen thread we cro- 
cheted two “nets” with long loose loops by 
which to hang up our baskets, and in these 
we suspended our two half-shells in the sunny 
window. In less than a week the seed had 
sprouted and by the end of ten days the fine- 
stemmed, wee-leaved little flax-plants were 
gaily growing out over the top of these two 
most attractive little Easter-egg hanging 
baskets. 


A Smithsonian Institution official who 
studied crows closely once had a pet crow 
that was a marvel. It was given food in 
the round tin cover of a baking-powder can, 
and its favorite game was to take this cover 
up to the top of a steeply inclined plank, 
put both feet in it, and coast down to the 
bottom. This it would do over and over 
again, with loud squawks of delight.—Tvran- 
script. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. Ali children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Bostoa, who wil take children to board or free of charge. 

year the Mission reached 955 children. 

peeenie aatieins tem ata its much needed to meet 
phenomenal increase in work. 

Peesiwent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Creex, C PHER R. OT. 


Drezcrors: William . Beatley, Aas 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. P 

¢ Normandie, George W. Fox, ae oe = 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P Saltonstall, Mrs. 
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Knowledge and Faith. 


O God, it is not knowledge that I ask 
Of what thy wisdom deems it best to hide, 
T ask Thee rather for a perfect faith, 
Content to walk in darkness by Thy side! , 


I ask Thee not that I may see Thy face, ; 
And know through mortal vision that thou art; 
No, rather would I give myself to Thee 
And feel Thy being in my inmost heart! 


And if about my pathway clouds shall rise, 
And all around be only gloom and night, 

I would not ask Thee why Thou sendest clouds, 
But let my faith look through them to the light! 


So when our dear ones pass beyond our reach, 

Though aching hearts would fain the mystery know, 
We ask Thee not to draw aside the veil 

And to our longing eyes the future show. 


But rather would we trust them to Thy care, 
Trust that Thy love surrounds them there as here, 
And sometimes, through our longing and our hope, 
We dare to trust their spirits linger near! 


No, Father, ’tis not knowledge that I ask, 
But I would have a faith more clear, more bright, 
Till in the fulness of Thine own good time, 
Knowledge and Faith shall both be lost in sight! 
—M. L. D. 


Four Secrets of Pulpit Power. 


The Christian Work and Evangelist, believ- 
ing greatly in the present power of religion, 
has this to say concerning recent meetings 
in New York:— 


New York has been witnessing the some- 
what remarkable scene of crowds being 
turned away from religious services, and the 
churches packed as the most popular theatres 
rarely are. On two successive Sunday 
nights the Mount Morris Baptist Church 
found itself obliged to shut its doors on great 
throngs long before the hour of service, so 
great was the crowd desiring to hear two men 
talk on religion. Carnegie Hall, vast as it is, 
could not hold one-third of the numbers that 
flocked to hear a well-known evangelist. 
Sunday after Sunday a large hall in Brooklyn 
has been packed with men, at four o’clock, 
to hear one of the Brooklyn preachers talk 
on the religious life. ‘The Lenten services 
at Trinity Church have filled it noon after 
noon. It was impossible for all the young 
men to find seats during the meetings for 
students held here a few days ago, when a 
certain man was announced to preach. 
One who sauntered into a Fifth Avenue 
church leisurely the other day, about five 
minutes before church time, found he could 
not get even standing-room. 

All this naturally raises the question, 
What is it about these particular men that 
makes the crowds so anxious to hear them? 
What is the secret of their preaching that 
it so attracts men? ‘They are so different 
from one another, too, these particular 
preachers mentioned above,—is there any 
one or two things that they have in common 
which accounts for their success as preachers? 
We have studied these men with some care, 
and heard or read their sermons during the 
past two months, and we think we have 
discovered two or three secrets of the suc- 
cess of their preaching. Perhaps the many 
preachers who read this paper will be inter- 
ested in our analysis. 

First of all, these men, differing as they 
do, have this in common—the prophetic 
note, That is, they have a gospel. They 
face the people, not so much with a sermon, 
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in the sense of a discourse, as with a message. 
Straight from God, or from the Scripture, 
or from their own religious experience,— 
and are they not all the same?—they come 
with a message as real and passionate and 
commanding as any Isaiah or Paul felt 
burning on their lips. They believe this 
message the one needed by the men before 
them. They believe that message necessary 
to salvation. They really do believe this, 
every one of them, and they give one 
this impression. Preaching with them is no 
perfunctory duty, not even the calm discus- 
sion or study of a passage of Scripture: it is 
a ‘Woe is me if I preach not this gospel 
so that every man leaves this house believ- 
ing it, and afraid to reject it.’ Thus in 
all these preachers the note of authority 
sways men. 

Growing right out of this there is in the 
preaching of these men a certain nearness, 
intimacy, directness, that is irresistible. 
Take the sermon by Winston Churchill, 
which was one of the sermons the crowd 
flocked to hear, on ‘“‘The Religion of the 
Spirit.”’ Notice how it possesses all these 
qualities. It is as though the preacher 
buttonholed you on the street, and said 
thesé things to you in intense conversa- 
tion. Read the sermons Dr. Cadman gave 
to the young men inthe Brooklyn hall. 
No conversations before the fireplace were 
ever more intimate than these, more direct, 
while, at the same time, they were often 
irresistible in their fervor. This is the 
secret of preaching. It is the method of 
Jesus himself. We need to recover it in 
much of our preaching. 

Again, all of the sermons we have in mind 
here are couched in the language of our 
time. A friend said to us the other day, 
“Dr. Moffatt’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment has made it a new book to me because 
he has put it into the language all men are 
actually speaking.” A great deal of our 
preaching is in the language of the theological 
books and commentaries of the last century. 
Language changes with every generation. 
The phrases that expressed the religious 
experience oi our grandfathers have a remote 
sound in our ears. Yet many of us go on 
using them. These preachers speak in the 
language of to-day. They think and speak 
under the terms of democracy, not of mon- 
archical governments that mean nothing to 
Americans. ‘They speak in terms of modern 
science, with which all their hearers are 
familiar. They put religion in as familiar 
English as Mr. Bryan puts politics, or Mr. 
James put philosophy, or Mr. Huxley put 
science. Consequently, their words have 
force, and awaken immediate response. 
Successful preaching might be defined as 
eternal truths in the language of time. 

Finally, these men know the human heart, 
and know their own age, and speak to the 
real man and the real time. Not long ago 
an astute lawyer came out of a church saying, 
“That man is talking to a lot of imaginary 
beings.” He knew men. He knew that 
most of them, even those in the best clothes, 
were really sinners. The preacher com- 
placently ignored this or was ignorant of it. 
‘The preachers referred to tell the truth about 
men, and men know it, even if at first it 
makes them uncomfortable. This is the 
whole contention of that great sermon—for 
it is a sermon, although in the form of a 
novel—‘The Inside of the Cup.” Mr. 
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Churchill knows that much of modern busi- 
ness is nothing but highway robbery, and 
says so. He knows that these Eldon Parrs 
are hypocrites, and says so. Mr. Sunday 
knows what is in men, if he does not know 
much theology. Dr. Parkhurst knows how 
close the beast lies to the lamb. in every heart, 
and preaches accordingly. Dr. Jefferson 
knows that all this militarism is a lie flung 
into the face of Jesus Christ by evil men, and 
says so in words that scorch the perpetrators. 
Alfred Noyes sees the orgy in the Balkans, 
and knows that all their religion is but a 
sham, and in New York he has dared say so, 
and everybody knows he is right. What 
we greatly need to-day, as preachers, is to 
get down to reality, to see life as it is, to see 
its meanness, its sinfulness, its lust of 
pleasure, how near it lies to the beast; also 
to see its divine possibility, the pattern to be 
realized in Jesus Christ, the grace by which 
men can be lifted into the life of Christ,— 
and then have the courage to preach this 
great gospel to these little men. 


Hymns of Social Service. 


The songs of a people are a good indica- 
tion of the temper of the times. It is only the 
days of French Revolution that could inspire 
a “Marseillaise,” and ‘‘“The Star Spangled 
Banner’? must be written while a nation is 
being born. So the songs of the Church in- 
dicate the quality of its faith and the theme 
that is uppermost in its thought. There- 
fore in past days, when themes doctrinal 
and theological held the forefront of in- 
terest, the hymns of the Church were mainly 
dogmatic, theological, doctrinal. It is ap- 
palling, in the light of to-day, to open a hymn- 
book of a score of years ago and seek for 
hymns of service. Take such a collection, 
for example, as the “‘Carmina Sanctorum’’; 
in its elaborate index of subjects the word 
“‘Service”’ does not appear, and the nearest it 
approaches to “‘Brotherhood”’ is ‘‘Commun- 
ion of Saints.”” The same statement is true 
of “In Excelsis,” ‘The Church Hymnary,” 
«Songs of the Sanctuary,” and even the “New 
Laudes Domini,” the word “Service” does 
not appear among the subjects in any one, 
and “Brotherly Love,” evidently among 
church members, is the nearest approach 
to Brotherhood. Not that there were no 
hymns of service in those older books, but 
that no compiler thought of selecting that 


‘topic as one likely to be sought for by the 


minister. 

Now, however, all this is changed. A 
religious revolution has taken place. Among 
the foremost words in the thought of the 
Church are “thy kingdom come on earth,” 
“the law of love,’’ “‘service,”’ and “brother- 
hood,” and now in every hymn-book of the 
day there will be found at least these page 
headings, ‘“‘ Brotherhood,” ‘‘Social Service,” 
“The Kingdom.” In some cases, it is true, 
these headings are somewhat misleading as 
under them are collected the same old hymns, 
only remotely concerned with these new 
themes, but in other books will be found 
new hymns inspired by the new spirit, 

In a recent number of The Survey Mabel 
Hay Barrows Mussey brought together a 
collection of a hundred and ten “‘Hymns of 
Brotherhood and Social Aspiration,” and 
we note the names of the hymn-writers, 
Washington Gladden, Richard Watson Gil- 
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der, Samuel June Barrows, Vida D. Scudder, 
Felix Adler, William DeWitt Hyde, Henry 
van Dyke, John Haynes Holmes, Oscar E. 
Maurer, Ozora S. Davis, etc. A good 
number, it appears, are the work of Con- 
gregational ministers. In addition to these, 
of course, there are the familiar poets, Whit- 
tier, Faber, Swinburne, Samuel Longfellow, 
Kingsley, etc. Ten of these hymns date as 
recently as 1913, and twenty-six more that 
are dated have been written since 1900. A 
large proportion of the hymns are already 
favorites and are found in many recent 
hymn-books, thirty-seven in the ‘Pilgrim 
Hymnal.” 

When we pause to consider this fragment 
from the long history of hymnology, we see 
how significant it is. The hymns are the 
voicing of the faith of the Church, the ex- 
pression of its inspiration and hopes. ‘This 
at least is true: there never has been a time 
in all the history of Christendom when, as 
now, the hymns of the Church have expressed 
the supreme prayer of the Master, “Thy 
Kingdom come, thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.—The Congregationalist. 


Macedonian Refugee Relief Fund. 


Our friend and representative in Bulgaria, 
Rey. Anton N. Toplisky, reports to us con- 
cerning the beginning of his work in distrib- 
uting the aid so generously furnished and 
forwarded to him from the Unitarians of 
America, 


Cc WwW. W. 


“ DouBNIIzA, 8th of March. 


“Until now we have confined our work to 
our own town of Doubnitza and surrounding 
villages where Macedonian refugees have 
been sheltered. ‘The aid has been given only, 
thus far, to widows and their families and 
to orphaned children. We do not give them 
money except in rare cases. We have bought 
3150 kilograms of flour, of wheat, and maize. 
We have bought 135 kilograms of beans 
and lentils, and about 600 yards of cotton 
cloth. This for the first installment. When 
we give the women these provisions, as much 
as one can bear away, and some yards of 
cloth, we ask them to sew a shirt for one or 
two children, either their own or orphans, 
and also to care for them, keep them clean, 
and so on. In this work some of our Uni- 
tarian friends have aided. We believe that 
it will be better to help only the women and 
orphans among the refugees, without refer- 
ence to their nationality, for our money 
would not be sufficient to do more than this. 
This aid has been welcomed by all very heart- 
ily and with great thankfulness. We have as 
yet expended in this work only about $175, 
but we shall continue to seek out and help 
these poor fugitives as the money arrives. 
We will certainly do all we can to carefully 
and wisely use the funds you have intrusted 
us with. We certainly wish to fulfil the 
wishes of the kind givers, the American 
Unitarians. 

“The refugees are, little by little, going 
back into the towns and villages on the 
southern frontier from which they have come, 
although many of their houses were burned 
to the ground. The summer is at hand, and 
they will find some sort of agricultural work, 
doubtless; and our government is doing a 
great deal to help them in their trouble. 
‘Next week I shall go down to the southern 
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frontier, where there are more of these 
unfortunates, whose sufferings are much 
greater than those here in this vicinity. 
Later, I will write you from these towns, and 
tell you more in detail what I have done with 
the money in relieving these unfortunate 
victims of the late war. 
Anton N. TopiisKky.” 


To Honor Prof. Toy. 


Some sixty members of the Ministerial 
Union with their guests gathered for luncheon 
in the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, 
Boston, on Monday, March 23. The meet- 
ing was arranged in honor of Prof. Crawford 
H. Toy, LL.D., professor emeritus of Hebrew 
and other Oriental Languages in the Harvard 
Divinity School. It was Dr. Toy’s seventy- 
eighth birthday, and this, together with the 
recent publication of his important work 
entitled “An Introduction to the History of 
Religions,” lent significance and interest to 
the gathering. 

At the exercises following the luncheon, 
Rev. Frederic Gill presided. He spoke of 
the warmth of affection and esteem which 
was universally felt toward Dr. Toy, not 
only as a scholar, but as a man. ‘The 
professor knows a good deal,” he said, “‘but 
one thing he does not know, and that is the 
regard and gratitude in which he is held by 
the ministers.”” A telegram of congratula- 
tion from the Meadville Theological School 
and several letters of felicitation were read. 
Rev. Roger Forbes of Dorchester, Prof, 
Ephraim Emerton of Harvard, Dr. W. H. 
Lyon of Brookline, and Dean W. W. Fenn 
of the Divinity School at Cambridge were 
then introduced in turn as those who were to 
speak not only to but for the company. 

Mr. Forbes, representing the younger 
ministers, recalled the fear and trembling in 
which he had first entered the class-room of 
Prof. Toy, the great scholar of whose reputa- 
tion he had heard so much, and then the sur- 
prise and delight with which he had found a 
man of singular gentleness and approach- 
ability. “Free from all trace of super- 
ciliousness or scorn, he had a way of drawing 
out the best that there was in a student. 
His teaching had the flavor of a rich, mellow 
fruit, with no acid of sarcasm. He was a 
man whose opinion was eagerly sought on 
all subjects.”’ 

Prof. Emerton said that, as there was no 
one to whom open praise would be more 
distasteful than to Dr. Toy, he would speak 
only in a general way of some of the charac- 
teristics of a true scholar. These he out- 
lined as “the passion for truth, courage, 
largeness of view, or humanity and modesty, 
not the self-conscious kind, but that mod- 
esty that does not even know that it is 
modest.”’ He then left it to his hearers to 
find the man to whom these traits would 
apply. 

Dr. W. H. Lyon of Brookline, humor- 
ously disclaiming all knowledge of Hebrew, 
spoke, as he said, not a collegiate but a per- 
sonal word of tribute. He laid special stress 
on the fact that Dr. Toy had brought the 
Hebrew language into a new respect, and 
had emphasized the important value of the 
Old Testament literature. 

Dean Fenn pictured Dr. Toy as “The 
Rabbi at whose feet the students clustered.” 
“He came to Harvard at the time when the 
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study of Hebrew was beginning to be 
crowded out by the cares of this world and 
the deceitfulness of sociology. It was also 
the time, however, when a new method of 
Old Testament study was coming into use, 
and in that method Dr. Toy was one of the 
foremost pioneers. He taught the Script- 
ures with a scholar’s reverence. He made 
no parade, but, when a point was at issue, 
the heavy battalions came rolling up. He 
had the faculty of giving great significance to 
all his pupils’ questions, and therein lay much 
of his power and charm as a teacher.” 

Dr. Toy, in rising to reply, received a long 
and hearty ovation. He addressed the com- 
pany as “his fellow-students in the class- 
room.” After expressing gracious thanks 
for the roses which had been sent him in the 
morning, he referred to his gratitude for 
having come to Harvard at a time when he 
might gain a touch with the great fathers of 
the Unitarian faith. “Such men,” he said, 
“represented a most important body of 
religious thought, and formed, as it were, 
a commtnion of saints. Their work must 
be continued, carried on. We of to-day 
inherit a great tradition and occupy a most 
responsible position. We may be but a few, 
but it is always the function of the minority 
to uphold the ideal interests of life. How- 
ever, let us always beware,” he character- 
istically counselled in closing, “‘of all preten- 
sions to infallibility.” 

As the meeting adjourned, numbers of 
his friends and former pupils crowded about 
“The Rabbi,” to individualize the word of 
good-will and gratitude. 

H. G. A, 


About the New Sunday-school Course. 


Using the privilege that falls to the dog that 
bays at the moon and to the cat that looks 
at the king, I venture to set down a comment 
or so on the new course of lessons. 

It is pretty hard to criticise a thing that, so 
far, exists only in talk and prospectus, and, 
in one way, I find nothing to criticise in the 
prospectus. One usually thinks his own 
way the best. The Beacon Series was so 
near my own course of lessons in material 
presented and in arrangement of the same, 
that I felt quite tickled over it, and, if I 
understand at all the nature of the changes 
that the new course proposes to make, I 
may say that they will closen the resemblance 
between the authorized course and my own, 
all of which is of more importance to me than 
to any one else. I mention it here mainly 
to show my good-will. 

I can’t help noticing, however, the proud 
disclaimer on the part of the powers that 
publish, or that propose to publish, of so 
base a thing as the aim to feach much. Any 
one whose memory is at all tenacious for 
slogans in bygone days, will remember that 
this cry is, to say the least, not new. It 
seems usually to have been our ambition 
not to teach much; and I think it is the 
one ideal that we have lived up to pretty well, 

One might imagine that there was not 
much to teach; that it was in no shape to 
teach; that it was already being taught; 
that there was no great need for teaching it; 
that Unitarian children were being born al- 
ready taught; and that there were some 
grievous examples somewhere of their having 
learned too much in Sunday-school and of 
their being ever afterwards too wise. 
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My own experience with the youngsters, 
however, and with those who have got over 
being youngsters, and with the various 
schools here and there, is that none of these 
conditions is real. I have seen many efioris 
to teach that failed, and I have heard oi the 
“ overiniellectual” Unitarian. But 1 have 
never seen him in the flesh It has seemed 
to me that, if our children knew more of the 
things that perhaps cam sometime be taught 
to children, they would not be so foolish, 
when they grow up, over things that do not 
stand in the lisht of, for imstance, such a 
thing as Christian history or the history of 
religions. With this kind of iacts in my 
mind, I cannot help thinking that it would 
not be very bad for a Sunday-school, seeing 
that it still calls itself a school, to anmomnce, 
without any blushes, that it proposes to 
teach, at least, a method of thinking about 
religion, and io announce that as one of 
its main ideals. It seems io me that the 
moral and religious impulse is the very 
thing that cannot be categorically taught; 
that it comes by contact, by infimence, by 
insensible perception and absorption; and 
that it may well thus accidentally come whea 
the children are [being jiaughigsome things. 
Howevear— 


country are scattered over the nation from Boston Federation Hospitality. 
ocean to ocean. “The Unitarian church here wen ee 
has never had more than a half-dozen mem The Young People’s Religions Union wall 
bers ai one time who owned their own homes. hold #s annual mecimg on the aliemoos 
Much of the membership has been transient. and evening of Thursday, May 23, 1914, at 

‘Therefore there are comparatively few |the South Congregational Cimmch, comer 


Robert Collyer Douthit as a boy, and who | Mass. The young people of the Boston 
were here to greet him on this visit. Never- Federation extend a comdial invitation i 
theless, the old home church was surprisingly | delegates from out of town who come ip 
well filled with people who were interested | Boston for this mecting, to the hespatality 
io hear him. There were many from other|of their homes on Thursday sieht We 


l25 Beacon Street, on Thsday moog. 
5 aS es soko | A luncheon will be served at the Buifach 
To the Editor of the Christian Register: | Place Church; and directions as io seackimg 

My attention was called recently to 2) this church and the South Congregational 
column in the Fitchburg Daily News, which | Church will be givest at headgquartess. Ax 
directed attention to 2 notice published for | ception to the officers of the Young People's 
the first time in the weekly calendar of the| Religions Union will follow the affemoom 
First Parish Unitarian Charch, Fitchburg, | mecting, and supper for the delegaies will be 
Mass. The motice read as icllows:— | saved at six o'clock. 7 


Gzorce E. Maciiwarm. 
Torz=po, Oxro. 


From the Mission at Shelbyville, IL 


ji was a feast of happy memories and ap- 
lifting thoughts to the friends in this mission 


to receive a visit from Rev. Robert Collyer “Persons desiring to be united im marriage | Fempeznx G Mar, Jc, 
Douthit, pastor at Petersham, Mass. He by the minister will be expected to furnish | Choirmax of the Hospitality Commiiiee 
has been absent from this bis boyhood|a physicals SSeSSt Dantes” | of the Boston Federation. 


home for over ten years. He is having his 
vacation now before the warm season, : 
because Petersham is a summer resort, and whe atte: 
the minister must be busy at home then |i of appointing the three delegates to the 
He could be in Shelbyville only part of al prove a guide to others. The reply of Mr annual meeting in May. At the same time 
week. Meantime he held a service, assisted | Leavems permits me to quote the instance the above letter may be considered, and word 
by his father, in the Congregational (Unt i = : 
2 tarian) church, Wednesday evening, March 
18. It was a remarkable and memorable 
* event, under the circumstances. Ii was 
during high tide of the largest and broadest 
Christian union revival meeting ever held 
in this, one of the oldest towns of the State 


as ip me>— 
_.. “As a matter of fact, you know that 


this practice of requesting a 's cer Religious Intelligence. 


(it is as old as Chicago, if not older.) Hficate is noi new, Stace it has been observed ed 
Jasper L. Douthit, the father of Robert C., for some time by men of omr church and} / Announcements. 
has been serving in this vicinity as Unitarian others, so I am not to be regarded as an 


. There are two of three ciber| poy Roger S Forbes will give the address 
“« ” “« ” - at the lest wesper service oa + 

I “request” and “expect tic, Aeraician’s| nent once tee 
hard-andfast mile of demandmg it. Two eekotes, act See * 


a sort of a home miissionary, or ministerat- 
in his eightieth year, he does not travel so 
far over rough country roads as he did when 
fifty and sixty years of age. It was a great 
joy for him to hear his son preach a sermon 
that was highly appreciated by an audience 
that nearly filled the church 

There are precious few faithful members of 
the Unitarian church living here now. But 


; 


if we try to picture the Orien 
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churches or individuals are welcome to join 


the Conference or attend the meeting. 
Henry T. Secrist, Secretary. 


Rey. John William Tickle of the Methodist 
ministry, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of the New England States, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. Certificate granted March 23, 
1914. Committee, Louis C. Cornish, Julian 
C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens. 


At a meeting of the Fellowship Committee 
of the Middle States and Canada, held on 
March 23, 1914, at City Club, New York 
City, Rev. Filolio A. Taglialatela was duly 
admitted to the Fellowship of the Unitarian 
denomination, and is hereby commended to 
its ministers and churches. W. M. Brun- 
dage, chairman; L. A. Harvey, W. R. Hunt. 


The spring meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance will be held in the First 
Church, Boston, Thursday, April 16, at 
10.30. Addresses on ‘‘Some Alliance Oppor- 
tunities,” by Mrs. William L. Walsh, and 
“Our Boys and Girls,’ by Mr. James O. 
Fagan, will be given. In the afternoon Miss 
Lucy Ellis Allen will speak on ‘The Influence 
of Luxury on the Modern Child,” and Rev. 
Frank A. Powell, on “‘The Mission of the 
Modern Church.” Box luncheon, with tea 
and coffee provided by the hostess branch. 


Meetings. 

WoRCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
Women.—The League met at the Church 
of the Unity at 11.30 a.m., March 18. Forty 
women were present. Opening exercises 
were conducted by the president, Mrs. Frank 
E. Davis. Announcement was made of the 
publication of the Book of Services and 
Hymns for Alliance Meetings. The morning 
speaker, Mrs. Henry C. Parker, Woburn, 
took for her topic: ‘‘ How to make our Lives 
count.” Dr. Grenfell’s life was given as an 
example of service. Edward Everett Hale 
said that, because he could not do everything, 
it was no reason why he should do nothing. 
Some of us are good Samaritans only to 
those of our faith, neglecting service outside 
our own home and denomination. Let us 
recognize that we are in the midst of a com- 
plicated civilization, but, by doing each day’s 
duties in our homes among the less iortunate, 
in Sunday-school, in our Alliances, and in 
our churches, we can make our lives count 
in all departments of life. The speaker of 
the afternoon, Rev. Arthur M. Knapp, with 
his personal knowledge of Japanese mission- 
ary undertakings, gave a comprehensive 
talk upon “Mission Work.” 
following was of unusual value, and brought 
out many facts in the history of the work. 
Although Mr. Knapp has not been in Japan 
for three years, he was able to give impres- 
sions gained in 300,000 miles of travel, from 
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vading the western hemisphere. The req- 
uisites of a missionary to-day are wit and 
intellect, as wellas zeal and sincerity. It is 
better to send one thirty-thousand-dollar 
man than thirty one-thousand-dollar men. 
The speaker emphasized home missionary 
work. Our gospel of personal character will 
win us sticcess. The Japanese are open to 
conviction if benefits and results can be 
shown, and they call for a religion devoid of 
all superstition. Lena Hurlbut Bellows, Sec- 


retary. 
Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Second Church. The 
Rev. Samuel Raymond Maxwell of Green- 
field has accepted the call to this pulpit, and 
will take up his new duties soon. He is a 
native of Pennsylvania, and graduated from 
Meadville Theological School. His first 
parish was in Walpole, N.H., where he 
served for nearly four years, going later to 
Greenfield as minister of All Souls’. Church. 
The new church is rapidly nearing completion 
in the Back Bay, and it is expected that the 
society will be able to occupy its new quarters 
by fall. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany: This church has 
been having a happy year of earnest work 
in response to the high call of its ministry. 
Large congregations greet Mr. Rihbany every 
Sunday morning, and hear a word that 
quickens to higher ideals of living. The 
newly formed Committee on Social Service 
has conducted a Sunday morning study class 
which has had the privilege of being led by 
expert workers; it has established a Satur- 
day morning kindergarten at the Robert 
Gould Shaw House, provided helpers at the 
North End Union, and entered upon a pleas- 
ant work for the neighborhood, throwing 
open the spacious library of the church once 
a week for this purpose. The Alliance, in 
the absence of Mrs. Ames, who is in Italy, 
has been delightfully directed by a commit- 
tee of six, of whom Mrs. Edward EF. Allen 
is chairman. ‘The meetings have been large, 
and have been most interesting, and have 
proved that the influence of Mrs. Ames is 


Business Notices. 


it aint the attractions in Boston for visitors are 

rtment and crockery stores; and that of Jones, 

Mer ‘ee & Stratton is one of the largest in the States, with 

trade reaching to the West Coast and to the Gulf States. 

In their store can be seen everything in the line of ceramics, 

from the moderate cost to the most expensive, from single 
Pieces up to the largest outfits. 


ening, April 10, at 8, The Ce- 

3 Pa St. Matthew Passion” by = 

in hony Hall. 1 attention nm given by 
com 4 Spec Mees, to the traditional inter- 
eee of this pious master-work. The 1 re voices in the 
organization will be assisted iy a choir of boys from the 
Emmanuel Church. A choir of 130 German singers will be 
seated in the audience to assist in the singing of the chorales 
the audience and combined choirs. The tunes of these 
rales will be printedon the programmes. The soloists will 

be Miss Grace Kerns, soprano; Miss Mildred Potter, con- 
tralto; Mr. ag ng Douty, tenor; and Mr. Earl Cart- 


smoking-rooms and deck talk. He said the wright, bass, In {ia addition to.the music of the reat orzan 
universal sneer would be changed to ad-| (Mr. John P.M Marshall, organist), there will t players 
miration if the public were informed of the} 4; a Dee ee ns ae ee 
real facts. In all the years of missionary | Store. 


endeavor, the racial bar has never been 
surmounted. Christianity has never gone 
beyond the Aryan race. Missionaries have 
been looked upon as an affront. How does 
a private missionary organization invading 
1 fa no or grees It isa 
violation of the Golden Rule, as we can see 
tal nations in- 


Deaths. 


MRS. LYDIA S. PRIEST. 
March 7, Saturday, at midnight, at her home on Maple 


Chicago. She was the daughter of John and Betsy 
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(Stephenson) Burpee. Born and brought up in Sterling, 
she spent the greater part of her life in that town, with the 
exception of the time passed in Chicago, where Mr. Priest 
was in business for many years. After the death of her 
husband, she still kept her Sterling home, and was a loving 
and devoted mother to her only daughter, who shared the 
home with her. 

She was a stanch Unitarian, an energetic worker in 
the home church, and an active member of the Ladies’ 
Industrial Society connected with the parish. For many 
years she was chairman of the executive committee of the 
Ladies’ Industrial Society, and a member of the parish com- 
mittee. Being in delicate health for the past year, she 
failed rapidly after the death of her son, George H. Priest 
of Worcester. Mrs. Priest is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs, E. W, Sawyer of Sterling, two grand-daughters, Mrs. 
H. A. Thompson and Miss Lydia E. Priest of Worces- 
ter, and a sister, Mrs. Benjamin S. Stevens of Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 

Mrs. Priest was a woman of simple life and domestic 
tastes, a lover of the home enjoyments. She had many 
noble traits of character, including her devotion to her 
family, her faithfulness to every duty, kindness of heart, 
and loyalty to what her conscience approved,—all these 
now rise up to give her a blessed memory. Her liberal 
faith supported her in all the exigencies of her life. She 
was a truly religious woman, and it always gave her great 
pleasure to speak of her annual visits in her later years 
with her daughter to the Isles of Shoals meetings. Her 
good and faithful life is her sufficient and cherished me- 
morial. 

The funeral services were held at her residence on Maple 
Street the Thursday afternoon following, and were largely 
attended by relatives and friends. Rev. H. D. Stevens 
of Walpole, her former minister, conducted the services. 
The Imperial Quartet of Worcester rendered several 
favorite hymns. There was a profusion of beautiful 
flowers, testifying to the love and esteem in which she was 
held. 


Fifty-sixth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2828 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 


Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“ Undertaker, Boston.” 


NUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for invalids and el- 

derly ladies. Good care; excellent table. References. 
Telephone Malden 1365-W, or address S. H., care of The 
Christian Register. 


F OR SALE.—Nice seven-room house, six miles from 
Richmond, Va. Two minutes from trolley; two — 
garden, fruit trees, choice flowers, good water. Pro 
adjoins Unitarian ‘church; pleasant Fg aco ares 
A. H. ALLEN, torr Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia, P 


$375. 00 SUMMER TOUR EUROPE 


60 Days. Cultured and Refined Clientéle. 
THE SHELTON PARTIES. 
Box A = 294 Washington Street - Bo 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


GLENSIDE 


For Chronic, Nervous, and Mild Mental Diseases 
MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 


6 Parley Vale, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Telephone, Jamaica 44 


ston, Mass, 
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still alive in her followers. ‘The book under 
consideration is Dr. Peabody’s “The Ap- 
proach to the Social Question.” ‘The Alli- 
ance looks forward to a closing meeting with 
Dr. Peabody as a guest. ‘The Social Club, 
Miss Lena I. Carpenter, president, has en- 
joyed an evening with Judge Baker, another 
with Miss Cora H. Clarke, and has devoted 
a meeting to the poems of Mr. Edward A. 
Church, charmingly read by the author. 
Under the leadership of Mr. William Agge, 
the Charles Gordon Ames Brotherhood has 
discussed vital questions of our faith, and has 
strengthened the bonds of fellowship. ‘The 
young people of the Disciples Guild have 
prepared papers upon the lives of great men 
and women. ‘The Lend-a-Hand Club has 
given a creditable musical performance for 
the benefit of its chosen philanthropic in- 
terests. ‘The Disciples School choir, trained 
by the church organist, Mr. Harrington, has 
been leading the congregational singing, and 
helping otherwise in the musical part of the 
services. ‘The Disciples School—has gone 
steadily forward, and in itself has presented 
an interesting group of activities promoting 
the work of religious education. A reception 
to Mr. and Mrs. Rihbany on March 31, 
crowns thé winter’s programme. ‘The calen- 
dar for April provides for a Neighborhood 
Tea on Easter Monday, and the annual meet- 
ing of the church, preceded by a general supper 
of the congregation, on the fourth Wednes- 
day evening. On Easter Sunday, the offer- 
ings for the Charles Gordon Ames Endow- 
ment Fund will give opportunity for a loyal 
expression of devotion to the ideals for which 
this gifted minister stood,—to remember 
gratefully the wisdom which led this church 
into its present opportunity to stand as “‘God’s 
witness in a waiting land.” Mr. Rihbany’s 
subjects for April are as follows: April 5, 
“The Soul before Birth’; April 12, ‘‘The 
Soul after Death’’; April 19, ‘‘The Prophet 
and the Politician’; April 26, ‘“‘Jertisalem 
and Gerizim.” 


HamitTon, Ont., CANADA.—Unity Church: 
The Alliance and the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union held a joint meeting on. Wednes- 
day evening, March 18, and were much 
pleased to welcome Mrs. I. Glasgow of 
Toronto, Ont., the Canadian director of the 
National Alliance. Mrs. Glasgow gave a 
very interesting, instructive, and inspiring 
address on “Florence Nightingale,” which 
was much appreciated by all present. The 
evening closed with music and refreshments. 


HartFrorp, Conn.—Unity Church: Rey. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach: ‘Tribute to the 
memory of Rev. Joseph Waite, who was pas- 
tor of Unity Church about thirteen years, and 
who died in November, 1905, was paid re- 
cently by the present pastor, who preached 
a memorial sermon at the morning service. 
The pulpit was decorated with palms and 
flowers, and a portrait of Mr. Waite was on 
the platform. Mr. Waite’s daughter, Miss 
Mary V. Waite, an instructor at Bryn Mawr 
College, came to Hartford to attend the 
service. Mr. Dieffenbach’s text was from 
Philippians iv. 8, ‘‘Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, . . 
think.” 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y.—Unitarian Church: 
The society is congratulating itself on Rev. 
Jabez T. Sunderland’s acceptance of the call 
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to become minister, the regular pastorate 
beginning May 1. He supplies the pulpit 
until that date. The church has been most 
fortunate in the gentlemen who have con- 
ducted the services thus far, representing as 
they do, the ablest ministers of the denomina- 
tion, men noted for vigorous and clear 
thinking, nobility of statement, and religious 
fervor. Without instituting a comparison, 
it is no more than fair to add that no one has 
surpassed Mr. Sunderland in these respects 
The situation occupied is peculiar to New 
York, always a soil uncongenial to indepen- 
dent thought in matters of faith, and espe- 
cially stern and harsh in opposition to the 
“reconciling words” of truth and righteous- 
ness. Negative habits of thought are familiar 
here to a very marked degree, and, seemingly, 
no one seems ashamed to avow them. To 
make headway against false views and 
opinions, and re-create or develop a better 
spirit of understanding of what life is and 
what it is for in these and other important 
respects, especially among those who are 
not affiliated with any church, is one of the 
aims of this society. This will not be an 
easy task, as certainly it will be difficult 
to secure recognition as a liberal Christian 
church among congregations whose ministers 
are positively hostile to liberal Christian 
preaching. Judging from what is known of 
Mr. Sunderland by his numerous writings, 
explanatory and defensive, of our faith, and 
from the pastorates he has undertaken and 
efficiently served with benefit to the people 
and honor to himself, the people think them- 
selves fully justified in believing that he will 
meet and surmount the hardships referred 
to in a spirit and with powers peculiar to 
himself, so as greatly to modify, if not com- 
pletely change, the mental attitude of those 
who are careless of all religious services, or 
who denounce Unitarians as atheists, agnos- 
tics, and free thinkers. At present the fol- 
lowers are few, intelligent, most sympathetic, 
and deeply religious. 


ROSLINDALE, Mass.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. George William Hill Troop: At a 
meeting of the Parish Union on Friday even- 
ing, March 13, Rev. Samuel Bastin Nobbs 
addressed a large gathering, taking for his 
subject, ‘The Laymen and the Church.’ 
Mr. Nobbs outlined the work of the National 
League of Unitarian Laymen, and created 
such interest among those present that at 
the close of his address plans were formulated 
for the immediate organization of a branch 
of the League in Roslindale. 
that in the near future the League will have 
a large and active representation in this 
community. 

Personals. 


Four of the lectures delivered by Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland in China have been pub- 
lished as a small booklet, both in Chinese 
and English, by the Chinese International 
Institute of Shanghai. The Brahmo Somaj 
of India is planning to bring out ten or 
twelve of the lectures and sermons de- 
livered by him in various Indian cities as 
a volume, probably to be called “‘ Liberal Re- 
A Chinese scholar, 
educated in America, but now residing in one 
of the large cities of China, has requested 
permission to translate into Chinese Mr. 
Sunderland’s book on ‘The Origin and 
Character of the Bible.” 


It is expected’ 
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Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., and his wife, 
Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, plan to sail 
for England on the Arabic, April 21. Rey. 
W. Copeland Bowie, at the head of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, has 
asked Dr. Crooker to preach in London. He 
is also to lecture next summer at the Sunday 
School Institute at Oxford. He will speak 
on temperance so far as his time will permit. 
Mrs. Crooker will continue several studies 
at the British Museum which she began 
some years ago. They will be in London to 
attend the Unitarian anniversaries the first 
of June, at which Dr. Crooker some eleven 
years ago preached the annual sermon. 


The Burial Place of Paul. 


An amazing story respecting Paul the 
apostle comes from Wales. Hitherto no 
one has supposed that he ever left Rome after 
being carried there a prisoner some time be- 
fore the death of Festus in 62 a.D. ‘The prev- 
alent belief has always been that Paul was 
martyred at Rome about the same time as 
Peter. According to the Roman presbyter 
Gaius, toward the end of the second century, 
the martyr-tombs of the two apostles were 
then visible at Rome. Other early testimony 


SYMPHONY HALL 
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According to 
St. Matthew 


The Cecilia Society 
Dr. ARTHUR MEES 
Conductor 


150 Voices —5 Soloists — Boys’ Choir (30) from 


Emmanuel Church. 130 German Choral 
Singers in audience. 60 Players from Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and the Great Organ. 
Tickets $2.00, $1.50 and $1.00. Symphony Hall 
and C. W. Thompson’s Music Store, Park Street. 


POINT BREEZE. 


ergreen trees, 
let and homelike. Accom- 
ddress, J. H. Ambrose, roo 


CLERICAL SERVICE 
(Liberal Unitarian) 


For good reasons, I am available as Ministerial Supply 
for Sunday Services, Funerals, Lectures before Clubs and 
Church Societies. Live, pertinent subjects. Wide ex- 
perience. Distance no objection. Compensation accord- 
ing to circumstances. ev. LYMAN B. WEEKS, 
14 Fairmount Avenue, West Somerville, Mass. 
’Phone, Somerville 3441—M. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) selt- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. With 
many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

Present, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, ros a6} 
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is vague. On the whole, however, the impres- 
sion conveyed is that Paul probably suffered 
martyrdom. 

Major John Samuels of Edenfield, Llan- 
fairfechan, North Wales, professes to know 
better. Writing to the London Daily Tele- 
graph he says: “Saint Paul was not martyred 
in Rome, or anywhere else. He came here, 
and lived and died here (A.D. 99), and is 
buried at Glastonbury Abbey.’ He adds 
that he is about to publish his work on Saint 
Paul in a new light, and that it has taken him 
nine years to complete it. 

The light is indeed new, and the surpris- 
ing thing is that in so short a time as nine 
years he has been able to discover the apostle’s 
grave at Glastonbury,—which, by the way, 
is not in Wales, but across the Severn in the 
English county of Somerset. It is the Avalon 
of Arthurian legend; and here, says earlier 
tradition, Joseph of Arimathea came bear- 
ing the Holy Grail, and founded the first 
Christian Church in Britain. Scepticism in 
regard to Major Samuels’s tale is natural, 
and it is strengthened by his promise to prove 
that Paul, ‘‘just before he left Rome for the 
West,’ wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Edward Everett Hale’s Birthday. 


The 92d anniversary of the birth of 
Edward Everett Hale will be celebrated on 
Friday evening, April. 3, at 7.45 o’clock, at 
Channing Church, Dorchester. Old por- 
traits of Dr. Hale will be on exhibition, short 
extracts from his writings will be read, and 
several of his favorite hymns will be sung. 

Dr. Hale’s lifelong friend Dr. James De 
Normandie of Roxbury will give a paper of 
reminiscences. Following there will be a 
social hour. Dr. Hale’s interest in Chan- 
ning Church was such that he wrote its cov- 
enant of fellowship with his own hand into 
the church book, and then characteristically 
signed himself its first member! Several 
times did he preach from its pulpit. The 
Men’s Club of the church, who have the 
evening in charge, cordially invite any one 
interested to attend. 


The Study of Socialism. 


All through the country, churches are 
awakening to the vital importance of study- 
ing Socialism, and naturally, for nowhere 
should the great socialist movement, so 
perplexing in its seemingly paradoxical 
union of Christian ethics with certain ten- 
dencies apparently far from Christian, be so 
earnestly and impartially considered as 
among the followers of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth. ‘To meet this rising demand and 
to stimulate thought and discussion in groups 
of church people, is among the hopes enter- 
tained by the Intercollegiate Socialist Society. 
This Society exists, not to proselytize, but to 
promote the intelligent study of Socialism. 
It has a wide membership among the college 
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men and women of our land, being chaptered 
in more than fifty colleges. It is prepared to 
furnish speakers—generally with no charge 
save for travelling expenses—to people’s 
forums or to church clubs. These speakers 
can be obtained by application to Mr. 
Ordway Tead, 20 Union Park, Boston, or 
Rev. George Grover Mills, First Unitarian 
Church, Watertown, Mass. 


An Iffustrated Lecture. 


The members of the branch Alliance of 
Hingham, Mass., so much enjoyed the il- 
lustrated lecture on the Canadian North- 
west written by Rev. Mr. Macllwain, that 
they ask that this notice may be published 
in the Register in order that other Alliances 
may send for the lecture. 

The plates and lecture are freely offered 
to all, without any expense except expressage. 

Acnges Lone. 
President, Hingham Alliance. 


King’s Chapel Services. 


Noon-day services in King’s Chapel will 
close after Holy Week. ‘The series were con- 
tinued last season until the end of May, but 
were not begun until January. This season 
they were begun November 1. The Sunday 
evening services, also begun November 1, 
will close for-the season after Easter. There 
will, as usual, be extra services in the Chapel 
during Holy Week. The organ music on the 
Saturday preceding Easter will be appro- 
priate to the day. ‘The schedule, showing 
speakers and hours of service, is as follows:— 

April 6, 12 M., Rev. Abbot Peterson, First 
Parish, Brookline. 4.30 P.M., Rev. Edward 
Hale, First Church, Chestnut Hill. 

April 7, 12 m., Rev. E. M. Slocombe, 
Second Parish, Worcester. 4.30 P.M., Rev. 
Charles FE. Park, First Church, Boston. 

April 8, 12 M., Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., 
First Parish, Brookline. 4.30 P.M. Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, King’s Chapel, Boston. 

April 9, 12 M., Rev. P. R. Frothingham, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. 8.00 P.M., 
communion service. 

April 10, 11.30 A.M., Rev. Howard N., 
Brown, D.D., King’s Chapel, Boston. 

April 11, 12 M., musical service, Mr. Lang. 


Here and Chere. 


Japan has recently embarked upon a new 
iron industry that is expected to relieve her 
of the hitherto insuperable burden of imports 
in iron and steel piping. 


To bring home the relation of tuberculous 
households to all others, the Mississippi 
State Board of Health has sent out a dodger 
showing laundry work being done by an 
afflicted family. It recalls the beginnings of 
the agitation against the Washington alleys, 
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when Jacob A. Riis, nosing around the middle 
of a block, found the Senate’s towels drying 
in one of the worst alleys.—The Survey. 


The lumbermen of Maine in 1900 originated 
in this country the use of mountain lookout 
towers with telephone connection for the 
prompt location and suppression of forest 
fires. 


Easter Vases 


Cut Glass 


i pete ca C0. 


Offer from a stock of 
Cut Glass which is 
the largest and most 
comprehensive of 
any in the United 
States, embracing 
all values, includ- 
ing blown and uncut 
specimens, from the 
lowest to the most 
expensive, but we 
desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that 
our stock is espe= 
cially replete in- 
medium values 
in all grades 
adapted to Easter 
or Wedding Gifts. 


Plain Colonial 
Cut Glass Vases, 
as well as many en- 
tirely new shapes 
and designs, made 
in various sizes and 
shapes, which we 
offer as attractive and useful gifts. 

Fruit Sets, Round Tray with 12 fruit plates. 

Salad Plates. 
Flower Vases with pendant prisms. 
Cracker and Cheese Trays. 
Lemon Trays with glass forks. 
New Design Cucumber Bowls. 

Hothouse Strawberry Trays with compart- 

ment for powdered sugar. 

Oval Fern Dishes. 

Manicure Trays. 
Lavender Salts Jars. 
Dr. Johnson Punch Bowls and 
Stands. 
Iridescent Vases and Baskets. 

Table Decorations with Tall Centre Vase 
and four corner vases with connecting glass 
chains. 

Glassware for Table and Sideboard, in- 
cludes English, French, Bohemian and Ameri- 
can specimens, blown, etched, cut, gilded, 
enamelled and rock crystal in endless variety. 

Single dozens of China Plates, attractive 


designs. All values from $3 per dozen up to 
costly decorations. Large exhibit to choose 
from. 


China, also Crockery Dinner Wares, in 
great variety of all standard makes, from 
which either parts or complete service may 
be had. 

One price marked in plain figures and we are 
not undersold on equal wares if we know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


Crockery, China & Glass Merchants 


33 FRANKLIN STREET 
(Ten Floors) 


Near Washington and Summer Streets, Boston 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 
peste enesony Underground 
<Z/T\S> eae Garbage Receiver 
aR No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Question: ‘When you are ill and need a | Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


remedy, what does the ice-man bring you?” C. H. Srerxenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Answer: “Pond’s extract.”"—Exchange. CCOUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Pleasantries. 


Panks: ‘Don’t you believe seeing is be- 
lieving?’’ Hanks: ‘‘Not when I see you.” 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 56 WALL ST. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


“Yes,” said. Mrs. Twickembury, ‘‘of 
course he’s a very agreeable man to meet, and 
all that, but I don’t quite like that carbolic 
smile of his.” 


What his wife said: “Lovely, dear, lovely! 
But I think those sheep look too much like 
clouds,—er,—-that is,—of course,—darling,— 
unless they are clouds.” 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 


by mail, 6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF *“* THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The Disgusted Golfer: ‘“‘Have you ever 
seen such rotten play?’’ The Weary Caddie 
(who has caddied three days for only his bare 
wage): ‘‘No, sir; but I’ve read of it in the 
comic papers.” —Skeich. 


Her Prick List. Kind lady (to appli- 
cant): “‘I am sure you would learn to love 
my children.”” Nurse: “What wages do 
you pay?” Kind Lady: ‘$20 a month.” 
Nurse: “I am afraid, ma’am, I could only 
be gentle with them at that price.””—Tit-Bits. 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Candid Hostess (on seeing her nephew’s 
fiancée for the first time): ‘‘I never should 
have known you from your photograph. 
Reggie told me you were so pretty.” Reg- 
gie’s Fiancée: “No, I’m not pretty, so I 
have to try and be nice, and it’s such a bore. 
Have you ever tried?’”’—Punch. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Bates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 litu ies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple |_ 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

Commenpations:—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children —brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
i ape yet — in ce country, ve elsewhere, ‘ ; 
so far as I know... . I am sti to congratulation. 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— Th M d \| Th | g | § h | 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- G Ga VI g e0 0 Ca C 00 
Canta ee! Bese pee Sood fortune of ae liberal MEADVILLE, PA, 
lellowsDIp. ... makes & decisive step in ai nce.... 

There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- (Founded 1844) 


“« ” OE erous range and logical development combining simplicity, | Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
the round. ‘ There,” he said, “you see, I fanley: ped eatieletatils waxe discri Satine ty ministry, which \seckd-ts.-Coibie of 


didn’t find it necessary to swear.” ‘‘No,’’| From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religi rap 
drawled Ben, ‘‘but you’ve told more’n fifty | Ed i} Society:— eciaamtiats je piaar ee ae the t and pon 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
catalogue 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


fF Norah, fresh from old Ireland, stared at 
the. baby’s toy balloon, which wavered at a 
place two or three feet higher than her head, 
and was anchored to the back of a chair. 
‘OTs quare and wonderful entirely!’ she 
said, raising her hands. ‘‘To see it up,— 
and balancin’ its own self,—and it shtandin’ 
on a string!’’— Youth's Companion. 


At the Authors’ Club in New York, one 
member used the term, ‘‘the irony of fate.” 
‘That expression,’ remarked a listener, ‘‘ may 
fit your story, but I havea better one. Once, 
in San Francisco, when I was nearly down 
and out, I received a money-order from home 
in the sum of forty dollars, and the only man 
who could identify me was one to whom I 
owed thirty-eight.”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Rey. Justus Forward, settled in Belcher- 
town one hundred years ago, once reproved a 
workman for swearing over the ploughing of 
a new field. ‘‘Swear,’’ said Ben. ‘‘I guess 
you'd swear.’’ Indignantly denying the 
charge, Mr. Forward took the plough, and 
hurried after, panting, ‘‘I never did see the 
like, I never did see the like,’’ till he had been 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


ucation Society: 
lies. You said you never did see the like, | _,“It is tefreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
and you saw it all the time I was ploughin’.”’ ee ee ee me oe its present number of students. For 


of sch somest, ane pecs a —- of veracity, 
The Tégliche Rundschau tells this. story pal ing the fit part of the book in my own 


address the President. 


ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
about Senator Root, who, when he was Sec- | family.” vo a a 
retary of State, had a small colored messenger. Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. ° 
At first the lad was very respectful to every- fe ears a cy ater atat peace The Browne & Nichols School 
body. Mr. Root asked him where the waste- 1 FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 


basket was, and the boy replied that Mr. Riley 
had taken it. ‘Who is Mr. Riley?” asked 
the secretary, only to find that it was “ Pete.” 
A little later he asked who left the window 
open, and the answer came, “‘ Mr. Lantz has 
been washing windows.” “Look here, my 
boy,” said Mr. Root, “don’t call everybody 
mister; use their first names. I can’t tell 
whom you mean.” In the course of an hour, 
the boy opened the door, and called, ‘Say, 
Elihu, there’s a fat guy outside who wants 
to speak to you.” The “fat guy’ was 
President Taft. The*Tégliche Rundschau 
does not report what the Secretary said next. 


Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED. A.M., Principals 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


i Situation ©!) = oe 
The MacDuffie School east winds, as on ihe sence “Three houadl 
For Girls % Beautiful groinds. 
M Studies com am Giee Coupe 
mestic Science 


Springfield, Mass. : 
Principals: If Athletics Gymnasium, basketball, 


John MacDuffie (Harvard) tennis, driving, ponies and 


Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) —_ sane master, swimming,and country meas 


